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Horicultural. 


Enriching the Soil. 

er) practical farmer who has studied his 
business by the light of his own experience 
knows that certain crops are more exhaus- 
tive of the fertility of the soil than other 
crops which he may grow upon the same 
similar soil. A second or third crop of 
the same plant will not grow there after the 





first crop, and many of them do not wong 


the soil in condition to grow good crops of 
other kinds, unless they are such as will 
generally give fair to good results, even if 
he land is not made very fertile. 
Prominent in this list are nearly all the 
root crops, With the exception of those be- 
mging to the onion family, as leek, shallots, 
chives and garlic, or the allium frequently 
srown from the bulb, as a very fragrant 
house plant when in bloom, but which shows 
its relation to the onion when the bulb or 
jossom is frozen. Potatoes, perhaps, 
might be excepted also, as, if theland is 
rich enough to grow a good crop, crops 
f another sort, as corn and the smaller 
us, or other plants of the grass family, 
often succeed potatoes very well, if the 
land has been well worked. The vines, as 
uash, pumpkin, cucumbers and tomatoes, 
ot refuse to grow upon land where po- 
tatues have been grown, though they need a 
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are at all fay wiahle.s until the sia or the 
blight gets in it. That is, it used todo so on 
the barnyard manure. We never gave the 
matter a fair test on commercial fertilizers. 
We never sawa tree of the honey locust 
under which the grass did not grow nearly 
as rank as in the best-cultivated fields, while 
other trees in the same hedgerow would 
seem to rob the soil of all that the grass 
wanted to feed upon. 

| ‘The question then of enriching the soil is 

| hot altogether one of what manure we shall 

| add to it, but to a certain extent of what 
crops we should grow upon it, how we 
shall grow and handle them, and what part 
of their non-merchantable products we may 
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fresh n milk may be reduced by substituting 
a quart of skimmilk for the quart of fresh 
milk, and increasing the change by a quart 
a day until only skimmilk is given, and the 
change may be made more rapidly if to each 
feeding is added either one tablespoonful 
of flax and jelly or one pint of good corn- 
meal ,or oatmeal porridge. As the calf 
grows older the amount of milk may be in- 
creased until the calf begins to manifest an 
appetite for hay, and it should have the best 
early cut, choice, fine hay or. clover to pick 
at. It will then be eating about a pound a 
day of hay, and soon it may be able to get 
on without much milk, though while it is 
plenty it can scarcely be put to a more 





We know that these eniiitons salinity 
were brought into Rhode Island and into 
Maine, where they were the foundation of 
what are known as the Maine J erseys, and 
probably into other States. Wedo not say 
that they are not as good cows as the reg- 
istered Jerseys of later importations. Cer- 
tainly the larger size, better rounded 
forms and usually greater milk pro- 
duction would be a recommendation for 
them to the dairyman eyen thongh a butter- 
maker. We have had them when we were 
confident that ten pounds of milk would 


butter. Crossed with a registered Jersey 





yield cream enough to make one pound of’ 


bull of good breeding the heifers produced 


active. Even the ‘ieinie’ birds may carry 
it from tlower to flower. Then it runs 
down the twig until in the late summer and 
fall it finds the wood too tough and it dies 
out. Occasionally it gets into the fleshy 
bark, and becomes what he ealls a hold-over 
blight, starting again in the spring. Al- 
though it endures zero weather perfectly, it 
does not work much damage in the winter 
in the Northern States, but during mild 
winter weather in the Southern States it 
may work as actively as in the fall. 

He was able by catching bees that had 
been on infected blossoms to obtain in the 
laboratory perfect cultures of the pear 
blight from the mouth part of the bees. By 
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beral fertilizing for themselves. 
ut there is another class, those that are 
classed as the Brassica family, cabbage, 
caulitlowers, rutabaza turnips, Brussells ; 
itsand kohl-rabi, that not only will 
t succeed themselves to be very produc- 
eupon the land where they grew the 
previous year, or have been grown within 
live or six vears, but if it is put in the grass 
crops the land seems to be exhausted, and 


{ there is fertility enough left to get a ] 
good catch with the seed, it usually fails to |, 


come up to reasonable expectations, or soon 


fails to furnish food enough for a good crop. | 
When the theory of furnishing each crop 
With just the fertilizer elements which were | 


required to produce its growth was first | 
put out, we began to hope that this difficulty 


Was removed, and that by adding to the soil | 
t what the crop of cabbages or turnips 
could be shown by analysis to have taken | 


ex. 


rom it, we could continue to grow cabbazes | 
here for year after year, and not have the | 
‘Ops deteriorate in quantity or quality. A 
le\y tests satisfied us that this was not 
and that rotation of crops must be 
uued, even under the condition of a/ 
skilfully compounded formula for the | 
special crop, 
V+ thenadopted the theory that certain | 
Hats during growth not only absorbed the 
I from the soil that they needed, but in | 
4 they returned to it a certain amount | 
atter taken up and rejected by the | 
ait, Which was poisonous to it, to similar | | 
ants, and also to certain other plants, | 
which were of widely different | 
‘Harvcer, Or it might be more technically | 
\o say that this rejected material is | 
i character as to convey to the | 
the second year the germs of bac- | 
' fungous diseases, of which the | 
1 the cabbages and turnips are in- | 
‘uniliar to many farmers, and the | 
of beets, black rot of tomatoes, | 
ettuce and damping off of celery | 
he hotbeds and houses are well | | 
the market gardeners. 
| known that the clovers in all | 
ties, those plants of the bean and | 
, certain forage plants that have | | 
introduced, but have not yet | 
eu worthy of general cultivation | 
lngland, and certain species of 
tend to enrich the soil where they 
. by an absorption of nitrogen from | 
‘phere, as was first thought through | 
*s, Which might have been partly | 
iow is more attributed to certain | 
1 their roots. We believe that the | 
h plants might be considerably ex- 
turther investigation. 
nclude several of the grains, 
! not allowed to ripen their seed. 
snown Of afield planted to corn 
lifteen years, in which rye was 
ix the corn each fall, and plowed 
‘ne spring in time to plant corn 
iat increased its production from 
ishels of corn per acre to about 
els without the use of any fertil- 
; ‘uure. ‘The corn crop did not seem 
ie “uch more fertility from the soil 
supplied by the roots that decayed 
lile the rye, which many writers 
; ‘return nothing more than it took 
4». ~?Wth, seemed to add something, 
| Possibly it was but the humus or 
“SCQ0le matter, 
“on field sown with the same crop 
“©ar, with the same amount of ma- 
9, Med each season, will increase in 
: fness every year when conditions 
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| three, four or five years, we would not think 


‘nure, that if well keptis rich in nitrogen 


‘ days feeding twice aday is enough, and the | 
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PRIZE HOUDANS. 





return to them, either as green manure, jor 
in the droppings of the stock we van induce 
to eat them. 

The rotation of crops has been spoken of 
above, and has been a favorite theme with 
many agricultural writers, and we believe 
that the idea isa correct one, though some 
of the rotations laid down as a course of 


adapted either to the market gardens around 
Boston, or to the average farm in New 
England. The rotation should be adapted 
to the soil and the demands in {the market, 

as also to the wants of the crop. As we 
| have said above, the corn crop and the 
| onion crop can be grown for many years in 
| succession upon the same field without ap- 
parent diminution of the production, if dis- 
| ease or insects do not appear, and possibly 
some others might be added. 

We think, however, a rotation of manures 
or fertilizers is not less desirable. We do 
not mean that the farmer should change 
from one manufacture or brand to another 
every season, but if he uses his horse ma- 


one year, lt him try cow manure or some 
commercial fertilizer rich in phosphorie acid 
and potash the next season. After aterm 
| of years in commercia) fertilizers let him try 
acourse of green mauuring to supply the 
humus of vegetable matter. 
And not least in the question of enriching 


' calves into the fields see that they have 





'the soil must rank its water supply, its 
drainage, thorough pulverization before the | 
seed is put in, and frequent cultivation to 
conserve the natural moisture in it while 
the crops are growing, and the use of cover 
| crops in winter to prevent a waste ot fer- 
| tility while the land is idle. 

pages ee 

Dairy Notes. 

It is now time to begin to raise the spring 
calves if there are any from good cows, and 
sired by pure-bred bulls. They are about 
the only ones worth raising, for although 
others have sometimes proven good, to raise 
such is a lottery with more blanks than 
prizes. We would take every calf from the 
cow as soon as three days old, and if calf is 
strong and cow’s udder all right would pre- 
fer that it did not suck at all. For the first 
week or ten days give the milk from the cow 
three times a day, two or three ‘quarts each 
morning and evening, and one to two quarts 
at noon, taking care to have it as warm as 
taken from the cow. The self-feeding ap- 
paratus is good, but in winter the milk cools 
in it so quickly that it is often {too 
cold to be quickly digested unless 
kept warm by the addition of warm 
milk or water. The amount given depends 
very much upun the breed and size 
of the calf. After the first week or ten 











profitable use excepting for younger animals 
When the season comes for turning the 


plenty of food, water and shade,, the last 
being scarcely less important than the other 
two, and try to have them making a little 
growth every day, but if intended for dairy 
animals or for breeding purposes do not let 
them get too fat. 

After they begin to eat hay or grass they 
will not reject the milk if it isa little sour, 
nor is itas necessary to have it always warm, 
but it will be better to add a little wheat 
bran to it. Donot try to make sour milk 
take the place of water entirely, as ina hot 
day they will relish fresh cold water as weil 
as old cows do, and will drink it freely. 


A writer in the Tribune Farmer takes the 
same ground that we have often taken in 
condemning a cross of the dairy and beef 
breeds to obtain a cow better in either way 
than the pure-bred cow. And heis no less 
outspoken in regard to the cross between 
Jersey and Holstein, one inheriting the 
power producing a large amount of milk, 
and the other of producing milk in less 
amounts but rich in butter fat. Even the 
cross of the Guernsey and Jersey he objects 
to, as they are so nearly alike both in good 
qualities and in their faults. We have seen 
such across ,and it seemed to result only in 
a Jersey of a iittle larger size and possible 
capacity for more food, with not a greatly 
increased production of milk, though that 
might have been found if food had been 
properly increased. But he has been for 
fourteen years testing the cross of Ayrshire 
and Jersey, the Jerseys being full blood 
of as fine breeding as he could buy, and 
the Ayrshires being registered stock. We 
note that he does not say the Jerseys were 
registered animals. 

He found the use of Ayrshire sire with the 
Jersey cuw or Guernsey cow gave better re- 
sults than the use of Jersey bull on Ayrshire 
cow, increasing the milk production thirty 
to fifty per cent., with but little reduction in 
quality. The result of the cross was an an- 
imal of abont one thousand pounds weight 
as an average, and having the muscle, agil- 
ity and foraging quality of the Ayrshire, 
were welladapted to his side-hill lands. We 


called attention to the fact that he did not 
say the Jerseys were registered animals, be- 
cause we know that there were eariy impodr- 
tations of what are now called Jerseys, but 
then known as Alderneys, and not regis- 
tered, that had the appearance in size and 
other ways of being a mixture of Alderney 
and Guernsey, and not always free from a 
suspicion of a trace of Shorthorn blood. In 
the island of Alderney or in England, where 
many of those early importations were pur- 
chased, they were rot in those days as strict 
about the purity of blood for generations as 


made almost ideal cows for butter produc- 
tion. 

But we did not expect from the bulls the 
same power of prepotency, or transmitting 
the butter-producing quality that we did 
from the registered bull. If we remember 
rightly the Rev. W. Clift, author of the 
‘*Sim Bunker Papers,” which will be re- 
membered by some of our older readers, 
made crosses both ways between the Ayr- 
shire and Jersey, both being of pure-bred 
animals, and advertised them quite largely, 
and he gave preference to those trom the Jer- 
sey sireon the Ayrshire cow. But the trouble 
came in the next and later generations. If | 
the heifer was bred back to the Jersey her 
progeny soen lost all she had gained from 
the Ayrshire. If tothe Ayrshire the quali- 
ties of the Jersey soondisappeared. If bred 
alternately to each the result was uncertain 
and was the results of using a bull of 
the cross breeds upon a grade cow. One 
did not know whether the resulting calf 
would be more like the Ayrshire or the Jer- 
sey, or have the faults of both and the good 
qualities of neither. Grades can be bred up 
by the use of a pure-bred sire, and by follow 
ing it up they will at last be nearly pure | 
bred, but cross breeds are not to be relied | 
upon. 
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Bees and Honey. 


Agriculture, talked to the National Bee | 
Keepers’ Convention about bees in connec- 
tion with the monilia or brown rot fungus 
in peaches and plums, with the pear blight 
and as pollenizers ix the orchards. As his 
remarks are too long for us to reproduce, we 
must be content with a condeusation of the 
principal points of it. 

He thought bees largely responsible for 
the spread of the brown rot, but they are 
not the only guilty parties. Wasps, soldier 
bugs and other puncturing insects are 
usually responsible for the openings in per- 
fectly sound fruit, but the bees follow after 
and often carry the germ spores into the 
openings made by other insects, and into 
some which are weather cracked. The Old 
mixon cracked badly from wet weather last 
year in Maryland. But _ investigation 
showed that the germs of this disease could 
be spread by the wind. He covered trees 
with mosquito netting, so that no insects 
could reach them, and the disease spread to 
other trees, though not as badly as where 
the insects were allowed to help in distrib- 
uting it. 

With the blight which attacks pear, apple 
and quince blossoms it is different. The 
pear blight virus is a sticky mass which is 
not blown about by the wind, but is readily 
carried by anything which touches it. Bees 
are no more guilty than other insects except- 
ing that they are mo:e numerous and more 





they were in Jersey. 


covering infected trees with mosquito net- 
ting he kept the infection all inside. By 
covering sound trees that were near infected 
trees he kept it out, thus proving that the 
disease did not spread by the wind. 

Tests carefully made in hand polleniza- 
tion have shown that most of our pears are 
| sterile to their own pollen, and the pollen is 

but little carried by the wind. The work 
of the bees in carrying pollen seems to be 
| absolutely necessary, even at the risk of 
| spreading the blight, at least in the eastern 
United States. In California they have 
| had such outbreaks of pear blight 
that many think they can _ dispense 
with the services of the bees in _ this 
way, and say that their Bartlett pears 
will set all the fruit that is necessary with- 
out the visits of the insects. The speaker 
had not investigated the subject in Califor- 
nia, but there are so many seedless Bartlett 
pears sent from there, that it is possible that 
they grow without pollenization. But, even 
if the apiaries are removed from the or- 
chards or their vicinity, there will be wild 
bees and other insects to spread the infec- 
' tion, and, while the danger will be lessened 
by the less number at the work, it will not 
| be entirely removed. 








Bees and poultry make a profitable com- 


| bination for those who like out-of-door 
Prof. M. B. Waite of the Department of | work, and have not strength enough or land 


| enough ‘‘to plow and sow, to reap and 
mow,” as the old song had it. Women, 
cripples and old men have made a good liv- 
ing from the two. But they should not be 
combined too closely. The poultry have no 
business in the bee yard any more than 
farm animals, and the bees are not to be 
kept in the poultry yard or the barnyard. A 
single sting may killa young chicken or a 
turkey poult, and it takes but few, if given 
as they usually are, about the head, to kill 
the older birds, while an attack from a 
colony whose hive has been upset by some 
roving horse, cow or calf may prove fatal to 
the larger animals, and have a serious effect 
on those who go to their rescue. 
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Preference for Maine Horses. 


Messrs. Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt and R. 
W. Rives of New York city were lately 
prospecting for horses down in Maine. 
They bought about thirty head of horse 
stock there. Some have records, but the 
most of them were light coach horses. Mr. 
Vanderbilt prefers Maine-bred animals for 
coachers to those raised in any other sec- 
tion. Mr. Rives, who has been buying 
Maine horses for the past twelve years, 
made the following statement to a repre- 
sentative of the Lewiston Journal: 

“« The two great features of Maine horses are 
speed and endurance. In this combination they 
beat the world. If we simply wanted a racing 
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machine that could go a mile and then stop, why, 
we would gotothe blue grass country in Ken- 
tucky; but that is not what we are after. Take 
the coaching business, for example. That is 
comparatively a new pleasure in this country, 
but itis growing among all classes that can af 
ford it. Now, amere race horse would be abso- 
lutely worthless for that business. 

“ A coaching party thinknothing of making a 
drive of fifty miles or more, and that is something 
that requires endurance. They must go up hill 
and down, and have the stamina to stand the 
fatigue. Race horses couldn’t do it, but when we 
find a good, clean-gaited horse, willing and able 
to go fast, and with the endurance to stand a 
long drive, then we have our ideal coach horse. 
It is just such horses as that we find in Maine, 
and that accounts for our being here after them. 

“The Maine horses are from the good old- 
fashioned and hardy stock. They are raised ina 
rugged climate and have marvelous powers of 
endurance as well as a goodly amount of speed. 
In fact, they are the best all-around coach horses 
in the world today. Our wealthy people all un- 
derstand this and are anxious to secure them. 
The trouble now is we can’t find them. 

‘*T purchase these horses myself and dispose 
of them both at private sale and by auction. 
There is no difficulty in selling all I can get. 

“I would advise the farmers and breeders of 
Maine to stick to the old blood by all means. The 
great danger you are ‘iow in here is the bringing 
in of Western horses and mixing up the blood. 
If you keep on doing this you will simply ruin 
your market. I can assure you that we shall not 
come to Maine to buy Western horses or strains 
of that blood. 

Maine breeders have often been warned 
by newspaper writers against using West- 
ern mares to raise colts from, and we are 
glad that Mr. Rives sounded this note of 
warning tothem. They should profit by 
this suggestion and let Western mares 
severely alone, that is, for breeding pur- 
poses. Another point in favor of Maine- 
bred horses that Mr. Rives failed to men- 
tion, or the reporter omitted to note, is that 
animals bred and raised there are more 
docile and tractable than those raised 
inthe South or West. The Maine-bred 
colt is stabled and handled for six or 
seven months of each year from the time 
of a weanling until maturity. He  be- 
comes accustomed to restraint, and early 
learns to.obey the commands of his care- 
taker. The long winters in the interior, 
also inthe northern and western portions of 
the State, are conducive to clean legs and 
sound feet. 

Horse raising may be made a[profitable 
industry in Maine if breedeis will select the 
right kind of stock, feed their animals liber- 
ally, give the youngsters proper care 
from bifth to maturity, and see that’ their 
brood mares have an ab1ndance of feed, and 
that of good quality, while carrying their 
foals. 

The Journal, commenting upon Mr. Rives’ 
remarks, makes the following suggestions: 

The above interview with Mr. Rives will be 
found interesting to our farmeis and breeders. 
He tells them exactly what the wealthy buyers 


want, and gives his reasons for it. It is not 
horses with no other qualification than a 


‘*record,” but it is the all-around horse. In other 
words, itis the old-fashioned Justin Morgan blood 
and build. Read between the lines we should 
say that he considers the dayof the racing ma 
chine nearly past among our wealthy classes, 
and that coaching is to take its place. 

This should set our farmers to thinking. It is 
not only a coaching club that will want horses, 
but the members of these clubs nearly all have 
private stables that must be kept up and replen- 
ished. If coaching is to become the fashionable 
fad of the future, then it isto that element that 
we must cater. When we see a Vanderbilt among 
us buying horses of that class it means much. it 
means that the fashionable world is turning to 
coaching instead of “records,” and we must 
trim our sails tov catch the breeze. We are cer- 
tain to hear more of this matter in the future. 

It would be interesting to know what 
prices these wealthy buyers paid for the 
thirty horses that they took out of Maine. 
They do not want fast record horses for 
coach purposes, and it is not probable that 
they pay high prices for the majority that 
they intend for that use. There are plenty 
of men who want horses to drive on the 
speedway, and who pay more money for one 
animal for this purpose, when they find one 
that suits them, than these gentlemen paid 
for the thirty that they bought in Maine. 
Itis doubtful if they paid half as much for 
the thirtyas C. H. Nelson got for Aubine 
(2.18) a few years ago. The man who uses 
good judgment in the selection of his brood 
mares, and also in selecting the'proper stall- 
ions with which to mate them, stands a 
chance of occasionally getting one that will 
sell for a fancy price on account of speed, 
while the balance of those he raises will be 
just as good for coaching purposes and 
bring just as much money for that use as 
those that are bred solely for coachers. 

Those that sell fora fancy price on ac- 
count of speed eat no more hay and grain 
than an equal number of those that sell for 
coaching prices. The horses that these 
gentlemen select for their long coaching 
trips are of altogether different type from 
the fancy high-stepping coach horses driven 
in the parks and on the boulevards of large 
cities. They are smaller and more hardy, 
but do not bring on an average one-fourth 
as much when sold as the large, high-step- 
ping coacher. The latter are prized for 
show rather than speed and superior road 
qualities. 

We have for years advised the farmers of 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont who 
raise horses on a small scale to use their best 
mares of Morgan descent for brood purposes, 
regardlessof whether they were bred accord- 
ing to the standard formula or not. Those 
who have done this and mated such mares 
with the best trotting-bred stallions of Ham 
bletonian descent within their reach have 
been well repaid,for doing so. Dariel (2.054) 
the fastest mare by the records ever bred 
in New England, is a sample of that line of 
breeding. 1f New England farmers who 
raise only two or three foals a year keep 
right on breeding that way, they will make 
no mistake. 
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The fair meeting at Medina, O., will be 





held Sept. 2-4. 
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Horicultural. 


Bees and Honey. 


Mr. Doolittle, who is well known as aa- 
thority in bee questions, to every one inter- 
ested iu beekeeping, names four colonies as 
the largest number a beginner in the business 
should start with. If a success can be made 
with that number the natural increase will en- 
large the apiary about as rapidly as the keeper 
gains in experience, so that he can care for 
them. Ifa failure results from one or four 
colonies the loss is not very large, and there 
are then two plans to choose trom: to give 
itup entirely, or to begin again with the ex- 
perience which has been bought and paid for. 
But to begin with a hundred colonies, bought 
where they could be picked up, is to invite 
defeat. Not only has the beekeeper his own 
lack of knowledge to contend against, but 
the dishonesty of others, some of whiom may 
sell him queenless colonies, or those that 
have been found to be notorious loafers never 
gathering much honey, for there are such in 
almost every apiary, or those which prefer 
to get their honey by robbing other colonies. 
By the way, among bees as among human 
beings, it usually requires only opportunity 
and temptation to change a loafer into a 
robber. Worse than all, in gathering many 
coloniss from different parties there is 
always the chances of getting foul brood 
from some of them, for beekeepers are not 
all honest. About the first of May is a 
good time to start in the business in this 
latitude, though if a hive is well fiilled with 
brood and has stores enough it may be 
safely purchased earlier. But at that time 
there is but little danger of spring dwind- 
ling if there is a good queen with the col- 
ony. 

Or perhaps a better way for the beginner 
would be to secure his hives, supers, frames, 
section boxes and comb foundation, with 
such other supplies as he may expect to 
use, as the smoker, veil, etc., this spring, 
being sure to have enough of them, and 
make arrangements at some apiary to have 
them fill the hives when they havea good 
swarm. This will cost less than to buy the 
full stock in April before they swarm, and, 
while the increase will not be as much the 
fist year, a strong swarm will often 
store as much honey as the old colony 
which has cast a swarm, and usually it 
will winter quite as well. This will give 
more time to become accustomed to hanaling 
them. For a beginner the hiving of a swarm 
is often an undesirable task, but after he 
has handled the bees a year, he will think it 
easy to do so, especially if he has studied 
one or two of the many books published on 
this subject, and read some bee literature, 
or talked with some up-to-date beekeeper 
who does not use the box-hive, or talk about 
the King bee. 

We believe the difference in the produc- 
tive powers of different colonies in the same 
apiary is due to the queen, and perhaps to 
the stock she is descended from in almost 
every case, though it may be in some cases 
affected by the fact that some hives are not 
as well made, or do not stand in as favor- 
able position us the others. These last two 
points the beekeeper who has the care of 
them should be able to determine for him- 
self, and if he suspects either of these to be 
the cause he can change the position in the 
winter, taking precaution to partially ob- 
struct the entrance by a shield a little way 
in front of it, so that the bees on their first 
flight will be led to observe its position 
before going abroad, and will return 
after their flight. Wehave read of those 
who moved a hive in winter, placing a 
nearly empty hive on the old stand, and 
after the bees had returned at night return- 
ing those bees to the hive in the new place. 
Perhaps this is not a bad plan, even if the 
bees that go back there are the oldest in the 
colony. Old age and experience may be as 
useful in the bee hive as elswhere, and equal 
to youth and greater activity. 

But even if the hives that produce but lit- 
tle are found to have suffered from a bad 
location or poor hive, we should not select 
hem to raise either queens or drones from‘ 
any more than we would accept an animal 
stunted in size and inferior in productive 
powers by starvation and hard usage for 
our breeding stock. If taken while young 
it might be brought to a condition that 
would make it a source of profit, but asually 
we think it would ‘‘ cost more than it came 
to.”’ 

We believe in breeding right, feeding 
right, and working every day for the attain- 
ment of our highest ideal in bees as well as 
in animals, and in plants as well, and if any 
point in these is neglected, it is a weak link 
in the chain that cannot be overcome by the 
strength of the others. Good queens mated 
with drones from other good queens in 
good hives, well placed ina good locality, cer- 
tainly ought to produce good, productive 
colonies, and when one of those goods be- 
comes poor, we cannot predict the result. 








>> 
Boston Fish Market. 

Fresh fishis in better supply, and prices 
are a little easier. Market cod at 2 to 24 
cents a pound, large 24 to 3 cents and steak 
34 to 44cents. Haddock from 14 to 25 cents. 
Hake 2} cents for small, and 4 cents for 
large. Pollock 3cents, flounders 24 cents, 
and cusk 2 cents. Striped bass not very 
plenty at 16 cents, but black bass 10 cents 
and sea bass 8 cents. Florida sheepshead 
12 cents, snappers 13 cents, pompano 14 
cents and Spanish mackerel 15 cents. New 
bluefish 12 cents, whitefish 10 cents, lake 
trout the same, and sea trout 7 cents. Hali- 
but at 11 cents for white and 9 cents for gray 
or chicken. Shad coming freely now, buck 
at 25 cents each and roe 35 cents. Shad 
roes 25 cents a pair,and haddock roes 5 
cents a pound. Yellow perch are 5 cents 
and white perch 7 cents, with pickerel 12 
cents. Fresh-caught Eastern salmon $la 
pound, and Western 28 cents. Frozen 
herring 2 cents a pound and fresh alewives 
14 cents each. Eels 10 ¢ents a pound, fresh 
tongues 8 cents and cheeks 7 cents. Lob- 
ster are easier at 13 cents alive and 15 cents 
boiled. Clams steady and fair demand at 
50 cents a gallon and $2.50 to $3a barrel in 





the shell. Frogs’ legs $1 to $1.10 a dozen. 
Soft-shelled crabs $1.50 a dozen. Oysters 
are quiet with demand steady. Ordinary 


Norfolk $1.10 to $1.15. Selected and Stam- 
fords fresh opened $1.25. Providence River 
$1.40 to $1.50 per gallon. 
+> ——_ 

Butter Market. 

The light receipts of butter and the fact 
that nearly everything in cheap goods have 
been cleaned up, has at last made this 
market go into line with the Western mar- 
kets, although it has been a little below 
them, because buyers would not pay the 
prices asked for best goods. Now, they 
must do so, or go without a stock. Fresh 





Northern creamery brings 30 cents 
a pound, and some Western spruce 
tubs were reported sold at 31 cents. 


Firsts are nominally 29 to 30 cents, and 
seconds 27 to 28 cents, but both are hard 
to find, excepting with jobbers, who have 
been carrying them for sometime. Dairy lots 


- 


are now in good demand at 27 to 28 cents for 





extra and 26 cents for firsts. Fresh-made 
renovated sells very readily at 28 cents, and 
some poorer at 26 to 27 cents, but with imi- 
tation creamery, ladles and low grades out 
of the market, it is hard to find anything 
at 25 cents, excepting some boxes or 
prints, poor to fair, at 25 to 26 cents. 
Extra Northern creamery sells ‘at 29 to 
30 cents, and extra dairy at 27 to 28 cents in 
boxes or prints, but they are not in as good 
demand as tubs just now. Jobbers want 2 
to 3 cents above the wholesale prices unless 
they have a good supply of stock bough 

some time ago. Cheese sympathizes with 
butter and goes up a little on prime grades, 
both here and in England, as we cannot ex- 
pect much of the new, make before May. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending April 5 were 13,466 tubs and 
17,718 boxes, a total weight of 616,795 pounds, 
against 603,358 pounds the previous week 
and 956,939 pounds for corresponding week 
last year. Although there is a slight in- 
crease ag compared with the week _ before, 
there 1s a falling off of about one-third from 
last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were nothing, against 18,505 pounds for 
corresponding week last year. From» New 
York the exports were only 35 packages. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Company 
reports a stock of 4089 tubs, against 13,085 
tubs same time last year. The Eastern 
Company’s stock is 186 tubs, against 3105 
tubs a year ago, and with these holdings 
added the total stock of butter is only 4275 
tubs, against 16,190 tubs same time last year. 
Reduction ot stock last week was 3558 tubs. 

:>.?>-s 
Run-Down Pastures. 

In handling run-down pastures I have had 
excellent results in reseeding early in the 
spring after harrowing several times. The 
earlier that the work can be done the bet- 
ter, for then the seeds get the advantages of 
the early wet weather and make a good 
growth before the midsummer. After sow- 
ing I rolled thoroughly, so that the seeds 
would be pressed firmly in the soil. The 
harrowing should be done both ways until 
the top surface soil is pretty well pulverized 
to give the seeds a good bed. 1 should sow 
just beforeorafterarain. Ihaveeven taken 
advantage of April showers to sow the 
seed while the rain was falling. If it is 
a dry spring soak the seed beforehand. It 
will insure quicker germination and growth. 
If the pasture is pretty well run down, and 
the soil poor in quality, I generally give it a 
top-dressing of some good fertilizer in 
which there is a good percentage of potash. 
This will help to increase the immediate 
growth of the seeds. Fall seed sowing is all 
right, but a good many times we fail to do 
this and we cannot wait for next year. We 
need the improvement in the pasture this 
season. Consequently spring seeding like 
this will prove of great value. We can in 
good seasons nearly double the yield of the 
pasture. 

Care must be taken not to turn animals 
on the field too early, nor to let them at 
any time crop the new grass too short. Such 
pasturing -would prove very costly in the 
end. Both spring and fall sowing of a past- 
ure can be carried on. A good pasture mixt- 
ure for this work should include red clover, 
alsike clover, Kentucky blue grass, red top 
and timothy. A mixture of seeds will al- 
ways give the best results. Less seed should 
be sown to the acre on spring land that has 
just been harrowed than on a field where the 
seed bed has been carefully plowed and pre- 
pared for an entirely new pasture. If 
one wishes to make a new start inthis way 
it is possible to divide the land up into sec- 
tions, and then prepare and sow one part 
atatime until the whole of it is rejuve- 
nated. In this way we always keep a part 
of the pasture in good condition, while the 
other parts are being steadily improved. It 
is a serious matter fora dairyman to plow 
up all his pasture in one season to improve 
it, but he can cut down his stock so that 
one-third of the land can be plowed under. 

New York. S. W. CHAMBERS. 

The Story of the Wasp. 

A wasp comes into an out-house through a bit 
of a hole ina cracked pane of glass. He goes 
straight to a place on the wall where he has 
started his house. He has brought mud, and 
directly there is a hum as from a spinning wheel 
as he spins a section on a fresh layer. The wall 
of the out-house is the foundation he builds upon. 
He starts his house from the peak of his roof and 
builds downward with layer after layer of finely 
moulded, waxy mud. There is a pair of them. As 
son as one has laid on the plaster he has brought, 
tl. other is there with more. They bring and 
spin so busily that the wall of their house is fin- 
ished late in the morning of the third day. The 
house now has a gallery that runs its length from 
peak of roof to open door at bottom. 

Some wasps make short, stubby, homely 
houses, of coarse, dark mud. But this earthen 
house that rests high up on the wall of the out- 
house, like a long, slender finger, is beautiful. It 
is made of fine clay. Its color is light and deli- 
cate. Itis grooved through all its length as each 
cord-like layer of plaster has left its ridge. 

Early on the morning of the fourth day the wall 
of the wasps house is dry, and the busy pair are 
at work. The long gallery must be stocked with 
food and divided into rooms. First, each wasp 
brings a spider. The spiders are ‘either dead or 
stunned. They are carried to the upper end of 
the gallery. Now, one wasp must remain within 
the house to keep the spidersin place while the 
other goes for more. He {brings another, and 
another, until there are six plump spiders packed 
away. The next tripisfor plaster. He brings it; 
enters his house and you hear him spin. The 
spinning stops. Out popsthe mother wasp long 
enough to let the spinner pass, then pops in 
again. 

The spinner goes and comes and spins, goes 
and comes and spins, until his strand of plaster 
bas become a double coil. This coil forms a 
close partition, except a small hole left in the 
middle. Now, through this hole, the mother 


All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, 
liver, kidneys and other organs can 
not take care of without help, there is 
such an accumulation of them. 

They litter the whole system. 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other 
eruptions, loss of appetite, that tired 
feeling, bilious turns, fits of indiges- 
tion, dull headaches and many other 
troubles are due to them. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove all humors, overcome all 
their effects, strengthen, tone and 
invigorate the whole system. 


“I had salt rheum on my hands so that I 
could not work. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it droye out the humor. I continued 
its use till the sores. disappeared.” Mrs. 
Ina O. Brown, Rumford Falls, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 
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sends up into the chamber one tiny, slender, 
white egg. Sheis careful to fasten the egg to 
the body of a spider. The spinner seals the hole 
in the partition with a stopple of plaster, and the 
first room isfurnished and finished. Two more 
days, two more rooms, and this house is full 
and the door is closed. But more _ houses 
are to be added to this one. Day after 
day, week after week, the wasps are busy. 
When all is done there rests on the wall a 
beautiful cluster of six slender earthen houses. 
Each house is ofthree rooms. In each room six 
spiders have been packed—more than six if not 
full grown. In each room one egg has been laid 
from which the grub is hatched. The grub eats 
and grows, eats and grows till the last spider is 
eaten and he is big and fat. He winds himself 
in a soft silken web—some say winding sheet— 
but he is not dead. He sleeps until his form is 
changed and wings are grown. He breaks 
through the earthern wall of his room and out he 
comes into the light, a beautiful, shining, bronzy- 
black wasp—a good wasp that hurts no one so 
long as he is free; he cannot be crowded.— 
Farmers’ Guide. 





Veterinary Department. 


Questions and Answers. 








J. H. Q.: My horse has had little pimples 
break out all on his back and rump, every other 
part of his body being as smooth as glass. When 

drive him they are very prominent. He has 
} had very light feed all winter, principally bran 
and hay. is bowels are regular, his hair shines, 
and he is in perfect health. Please suggest a 
remedy for this trouble. 

Answer: The trouble that you describe is a sart 
of local eczema which is liable to become quite 
extensive. I would suggest the following lotion 
which will destroy the parasite: Sulphuret of 
potassium one-half dram, water one quart. Apply 
alittle two or three times a day. Be careful 
about using his brushes, clothes, etc., on any 
other horse. 

READER.—I own a valuable mare that has a 
quarter crack. How shall I cure it? 

Answer: Carefully cut down through the 
crack from top to bottom; cleanse with some 
antiseptic. Sharpen a No. 6 horse shoe nail 
and carefully drive it through the crack 
about midway. By the aid of pincers placed 
at each end of nail draw the crack to- 
gether, cut off the head of nail and clinch 
both ends. Draw a line at top of the crack with 
ahotiron. Let him wear a wet woollen cloth 
over the foot, wet with turpentine and water, one 
part to three, for one week, and if avery bad 
case, apply a blister to the coronet. If you can’t 
do this, apply some good foot ointment once a 
day and the cloth at night. Between the shoe 
and foot, underneath the crack, cut out a half 
circle so 1s to relieve the pressure. 

G.C. M.: Ihavea horse about ten years old 
which is rather thick of wind, He has a smooth 
coat and seems to be in good spirits. A few days 
since I noticed that he passed three worms, each 
a foot long. He has a good appetite. Last sum- 
mer he broke out in blotches, but a dose of con- 
dition powders seemed to bring him round all 
right. Will you please prescribe for him? 

Answer: The condition that you describe may 
arise from different causes. He my bea whistler, 
roarer, or asthmatic. If from the latter cause 
careful attention should be given te his diet, wet- 


ingly during the day but plenty at night. Have 
him clipped and give him ten drops tincture nux 
vomica in a little water on his tongue three times 
a day. . 

F. F.: [have a very fast pacing colt that was 
kept as a stallion till he was three yearsold. He 
was kept in a damp stall and our veterinary says 
he had a shock of the motor nerve. He cou 
not handle his hind ve We had him castrated 
and he has gradually recovered, except that it 
has left him with stiffness in his shoulders and 
back. Some say this is rheumatism, for some 
days he fs apparently well and-then again he is 
, Stiff.and sore. 

Answer: I would suggest that you steam his 
‘back and shoulders with flannel blanket wet with 
hot vinegar and water, one part to three, for two 
or three days. Take his grain away and substi- 
tute bran for a few days. Inthe meantime send 
for a large-sized bottle of my Liquid Blister and 
apply it to back and shoulders, according 
to directions in circular. This preparation 
is particularly adapted for such cases. One 
application may be sufficient, but you had better 





ting his hay and grain, and give water but spar-. 








make the second one in three weeks. Also give 
him one-half ounce of iodide potassium dissolved 
in the bran mash about three times a week fora 
month. Atthe time of application of the blister 
you may give him equal parts of bran and oats 
three times a day. Do not omit to send for the 
blister as it is the treatment he requires. 

E. F.: I have a fourteen-year-old mare that is 
troubled with swelled legs behind. I have had 
her for about four years and they have always 
been so since I owned her. Driving seems to re- 
duce the swelling, which extends from the hock 
down. She was always worked steadily, but now 
is used only a little, as she is heavy with toal. 
She is in good flesh, feeds well and seems bright 
and healthy. What would you recommend to re- 
duce the swelling. 

Answer: In her present condition the trouble 
is not wholly amenable to treatment, only palli- 
ative. I should give her one dram of iodide po- 
tassium in her food or drinking water once a day, 
which will act as a gentle alterative and diuretic 
After she has foaled write again and we will pre- 
scribe more fully. 

C. M. W.: Ihave an eight-year-old mare that 
when I go to clean her and groom her seems to 
be sore and lame across the kidneys, and along 
each side of the backbone. When rubbing her 
back she will bend it down, and when I turn her 
around she steps very high with her hind feet. 
When driven she sweats easily, and when ex- 
cited breathes hard. Kindly tell me what is the 
matter with her, and what to do to cure it. 

Answer: From your description 1! should say 
that the mare had some serious muscular trouble, 
and possibly a complication of kidney disease. 
Her tendency to respire freely would denote a 
weakness about the nervous system as well. To 
save time and trouble I would suggest the 
following treatment: Take part of her grain 
away and substitute bran. In one week care- 
fully give her a pint and a half of raw _ lin- 
seed oil. When the effect has passed away re. 
sume the bran and oats. In the meantime sweat 
her loins with flannel blanket wet with vin- 
egar and water, one part to three, for several 
days. Then apply the best liquid blister to be 
obtained to the mare's loins, top of the rump, and 
as far each side of the spine asthe soreness ex 
tends. Make athorough application, and when 
the parts have thoroughly healed if there is any 
soreness left repeat the application. Also give 
in food twice a day these powders: Sulph. 
strychnine,one dram; powdered sugar,two ounces. 
Make into forty-five powders and give one night 
and morning. With the long rest she ought to be 
cured. 

Subscriber: (1) What are the benefits de- 
rived from bandaging a horse’s legs after work, 
and does it help to prevent laminitis? (2) How 
long should bandages be left on after work? (3) 
Should bandages be applied after moderate exer- 
cise the same as when the work is severe? (4 
Is it necessary to walk a horse after he has h 
moderate exercise? (5) If a horse is heated 
from exertion how long before he may be given 
water and feed? Is it necessary that his winter 
coat should be rubbed dry before feeding? 

Answer: (1, 2 and 3) Bandages applied 
loosely over a layer of cotton batting for one hour 
after severe work support the small blood ves- 
sels and absorbents in and underneath the skin, 
and prevent filling and stiffness. If allowed to 
remain on longer, they have the opposite effect 


Cows that fail to 
Your Cows breed, especially 
May be After Abertien, 


M B d should be injected 

with Hood Farm 
ade to ree Antiseptic Breed- 
ing Powder. It thoroughly disinfects, kills all 
germs, and makes cows breed. Also effective 
where cows are irregular in coming in season, 
and where they do not clean. Does not cause 
straining, 

William E. Parker %f West Boylston, Mass., 
says: ‘* One of ny cows was repeatedly bred in- 
effectually... After treatment with Hood Farm 
Antiseptic Breeding Powder the first service was 
successful.” , 


Hood Farm 
Antiseptic Breeding Powder 


With full directions, is mailed for $1.15. Can four 
times larger sent tc any railroad express point in 
U.S., $2.75. Send for circular on Failure to Breed. 
Mention this paper. Address, C. I. HOOD -CO., 





Lowell, Mass. 


from whatis desired. After the bandages have 
been on for one hour, they should be removed and 
each leg briskly hand-rubbed for five min- 
utes. This will do more good, by exciting 
the absorbents to act, than four hours 
pressure on bandages, wiich will do more harm 
than good. Bandaging the legs would not pre’ 
vent laminitis. That is the result of a predispo- 
sition to rheumatism and also from not properly 
cooling the horse out. (4) Itis not necessary to 
walk a horse after being jogged, only after a 
work-out. (5) After a horse has been given a 
fast work-out or fast heatin a race and he is 
very warm and respiring freely you must 
cool his head off at once by sponge and 
cold water, so as to change the current 
of blood away from the. brain, otherwise he 
might have a hemorrhage from a rupture of 
the small blood vessels in the head. If, after the 
finish of a heat, the horse does not respire 
reely he must be sponged all over with hot water, 
covered with blankets, and be walked until he 
sweats very freely, and great care must be exer- 
cised in cooling him out. The surface of the body 
must always be kept very warm and dried v 
slowly. He may have plenty of cold water, but 
very little at a time, and _ while being 
cooled out a little hay also. He must not be 
fed grain until he is perfectly cool. It would be 
mpossible to rub a horse dry with a winter coat 
on. A horse that is driven to speedinthe win- 
ter should always be clipped, as the heat from 
the body is eliminated with the hair off much 
faster and with less exertion than with it on, and 
with the same amount of care is less liable to 
take cold. After a horse has been clipped it is 
necessary to feed him a little whole corn with his 
oats in the proportion of one quart of corn to two 
or three of oats. This will furnish a little more 
animal heat, which is necessary. 

Subscriber: I have a valuable mare that I have 
been trying to raise a colt from for the past 
three years, and have met with no success. My 
mare brings her colt allright, that is, goes her 
time and the colt comes large and fully devel- 
oped, but is weak and never stands up without 
help,and does not suck and lives about twenty-four 
hours. I do not Know of any cause Whyithey should 
be weak and die. My mare has the best of care. 
In 1899 I bred her, and let her run to pasture 
until cold weather. I then put her in a large 
box stall, and left her there until she had her 
colt, except while she was being led out to water. 
She was fed regulariy on good, wholesome feed, 
and the colt lived about thirty-six hours. I bred 
her again in the spring of 1900, and used her 
that year as my driver. 
of care. I kept her in a large box stall, and 
she was in good flesh, not too fat. just 
medium. I drove her up to within six weeks 
of foaling time, at: which time I built a yard 
for her torunin daytimes. She went eleven 
months and eight days, ana foaled a beautiful 
large horse colt, weighing seventy-two pounds. 
He came weak and.could not stand without help 
or suck, and only lived thirty hours. I milked 
the mare in a bottle and beat up the white of an 
egg and putit in the milk and fed him; but to no 
avail; he too‘died. I have been to great expense 
tryin to raise a colt from this mare, and she is 
with foal now, and 1 thought you might be able 
to aid me in the matter. 

Answer: As you have taken such excellent 
care of the mare while she is carrying the foal, it 
does seem very singular that she can’t impart 
Sufficient strength to the colt to have it live. 
There must be some constitutional weakness 
about the mother that is transmitted tothe colt. 
His inability to suck and stand on his legs would 
indicate some weakness about the nervous sys- 
tem. Inthe majority of instances the colt re 
gains his equilibrium soon after birth,and will pro 
ceed to nurse at once, and if the mother has plenty 
of milk there is not much trouble. I am inclined 
to think the trouble is owing to nervous weakness 
on the part ofthe mare, and she does not im- 
part sufficient vitality to the colt to have it live. 
If I bred her again, I should feed liberally, with 
plenty of light exercise, and two months before 
the colt comes give her fifteen drops tinct. nux 
vomica in a little water on her tongue in the 
morning, and the same quantity of phosphoric 
acid at night. This will furnish the element to 
the nervous system that it is deficient in. It i 
worthy of a trial. ' ‘ 





—The new seven-masted schooner building 
for John C.- Crowley will be the first steel 
schooner ever builtin this country and the first 
seven-master ever. built in the world. ‘She will 
carry a cargo of 7500 tons, spread forty-three 
thousand square feet of sail, and be handled by a 
crew of only sixteen men, owing to many devices 
for saving Jabor. 
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Literature, 


** Aliens,” by Mary Tappan \ 7 
author of “ A Truce and Other 14)... > 
novel of North and South. ‘The },,,., 
a contemporary life in the Sout), 
with social, and, to a slight «\;, - 
political conditions, dramatic j;, _,, 
and full of picturesque color. 1), 
the novel indicates the point of , 
that the social conditions 
qu'te by themselves, and 
Northern woman finds herself j,, 
ization almost as strange to her «. 
side her own race. The Sout). 
with the subtle effects of social , 
ical traditions, are portrayed wit), 
insight and power. This book js , 
markable one and has a decided), 
flavor and color, which makes it 1;,.,, 
ful and entertaining than many, | 
| by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New \ 

“ Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle,” 5)). 
as to their manufacture and use, ), 

P. Wells, published by Harper « |; 
New York, isa most interesting y., 

Another good book published |, 

-& -Brothers is “‘ Nature’s Cale); 
Ernest Ingersoll. This volume is 
to be’a daily companion for al} 
nature. It is full of useful infoh:, 
the agriculturist, botanist, and al! 
out-door life. There is a men), 
blank on each page, to enable the ). 
note his own observations. 

Charles Felton Pidgin, author o{ 
nerhassett”’ and “ Quincy Adams Ss. 
will soon publish throuzh (. M. (1: 
pany, Boston, a new book entitle: 
Climax,”’ a purely fictitious roma 
Aaron Burr, a story of “ What Migi;: 
Been,” if he had not shot Hamilton. ;. 
the adventures of Burr, an Americ: 
keteer. 

Probably no book has met with suc! 
ularity as “‘ Audrey,” by Mary Joly; 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. 
ton, who also was the author of “Ty | 
and To Hold,” “ Prisoners of Hope, 
“ Audrey” is now in its 136th thous 
There are many beautiful illustratic:, 
F.C. Yohn in color, quite distinct), 
and clever work of its kind, affording great 
imaginary interest. “ Audrey” js 4 |, 
tale of Colonial days. It is a \) un 
full of decidedly interesting  sitnati 
clever in its presentation of characters 
more than original its origin oj p e 
sentments which has always characterjy./) 





tains cleverness, color and spirit, a boo! 
that contains material enough for dozen 
volumes. Brief, yet descriptive, though 101 
foolishly dwelling on repetitions su common 
even in our best books of today. 1 he 
climaxes are strong. The volume is worth 
reading, and one of the best of the year. 

Two new books soon to be published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, are 
“Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines ”’ and 
“The Brook Book.”? These books are sure 
to be very popular. 

“‘ Hester Blair,” by William Henry ( ay- 
son, and published by C. M. Clark Publish- 
ing Company, Boston, with illustrations }y 
Charles H. Stephens, is “the sweetest love 
story ever told.”” The frontispiece would at- 
tract one to the book at once. It suggests the 
contents admirably. A well-tlavored tale 
of a simple life, yet ranning through it the 
veins, eddies and undercurrents that make 
our lives more or less complex. Each of us 
knows a Hester, a John Cary or a Slack. 
They are of the common, every-day sort of 
people. The author paints them as they 
are—of flesh and blood. “ Hester Blair” 
isa plain tale of love, of joy, uf suffering. 
Mr. Carson, indeed, in his first book has the 
credit of presenting his tale in a most 
interesting and charming manner. His 
characters are real, true to color, and the 
many situations are original and amusing, 
and afford one much that interests and at 


the same time creates a desire for more. 
This volume is one that deserves 
much of good said about it. for it 


does bring forth a love tale of unques- 
tionable strength, and the autbor has com- 
pletely covered ground which seems to be 
quite his own, and deserving of more than 
little credit. Mr. Carson’s other books w.!! 
be watched with interest. 

“* The Role of the Unconquered,” by ‘Test 
Dalton, published by G. W. Dillingham 
Company, New York city, is a romance of 
the courtship of Henry of Navarre. It is 
animated, carefully arranged, dramatic, «1 
unusually interesting. Charles Major, 
author of “When Knighthood Was I 
Flower,” in a letter to the publishers, s:) + 
“Tne Role of the Unconquered ”’ 1s certainly 
an interesting story of an interesting period. 
and welltold. Henry of Navarre is to me 
one of the most fascinating characters in 
all history. I believe you will have sre! 
success with the book.”? One has 01)! 
open the book anywhere and glance | 
one of its pages in order to see the | 
value of this carefully prepared stor). |! 
any more charming and interesting bow 
appeared this season it has not come | 
notice. The whole book is simple, nais 
straightforward, a powerful and inter: g 
story of old-fashioned love. Like 
books of Test Dalton it has life, spirit «id 
cleverness. 

“Wild Life of Orchard and Field \ 
volume of wonderful nature studies S 
based upon the author’s “ Friends 
Knowing,” with additions of mu " 
and interesting material. The 

Ernest Ingersoll, of the present }: 


‘ 


. American animal life has become ve! 


ably known through his “ Nature’ 
dar.’”” None will be inclined to dou 
fore the value and authenticity «' 
Ingersoll’s studies of weasels, sna 
sparrows, small deer, wild mice, 
and aJl the other fascinating livi: 
that inhabit field and orchard. } 
the style of this writer is charming 
creates for his reader the very sc 
describing, and one actually gets t! 
of the grass upon which one r 
fancy as one watches the ¢o} 
of the book’s stories. The pict: 
themselves effectively to this im) 
reality. The book is an exceptio! 
one for developing nature-lovers 
lished by Harper & Brothers, \ 
city. ] 
‘**Rockhaven,”’ a book of 4! 
est by Charles Clark Munn, 

of the popular ‘ Uncle Terry,”’ 

us @ sweet and convincing 
New England life which lacks | 
‘‘heart interest’? nor the poe! 
ciation of. nature remarkable 
author’s earlier work. <A vel ie 
country character is the Jess ! 7 
the present work, while the pu'' 
that. springs up between Winn 
interwoven as it is with the grea 
scheme which furnishes much ©’ 
terial of the story, is notable | 
strength and delicacy. ‘The rest! 
atmosphere is ably contrasted \ it 
ness aspects of city life. The s ne 
panie in the. stock exchange !s a 
managed. This isa simple stor), ' 
liked and widely read. {| Publis! 





& Shepard, Boston. | 


the writings of Mary Johnston. It con- 
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Poultry, 
Practical Poultry Points. 
ons inthe United States were in- 
is during 1900, according to a report 
iiay by the Census Bureau, having 
irly 16,000,000,000 eggs during the 
compared with about 10,000,000,000 
ear 1890. Of the 5,739,657 farms in 
ted States. 5,096,252 reported poultry, 
| number of fowls three months old 
- being as follows: Chickens, in-' 
guinea fowls 233,598,085, turkeys 
>, geese 5,776,863 and ducks 4,807,358, 
ue of poultry on hand June 1, 1900, 
794,996; the value of poultry raised 
was $136,891,877, and the. value of 
,iuced in 1899 was $144,286,158. The 
ome derived by the farmers from 
itry industry in 1899, representing 

| value of the eggs produced as . well 
poultry raised, was $281,178,033. 
| ual, the report says, makes the poul- 
ustry one of the largest connected 
sriculture. 
ie 15,525,830,232 eggs laid in 1900, the 
I lowa were responsible for 199,243,- 
Illinois second with 172,805,340. 
oads also in the list of States with 18,- 
chickens, Illinois being again second 
400,728. Texas and Missouri lead in 


— — % 





mber of turkeys, having 648,671 and 
_respeetively. The poultry of Iuwa 
d June 1, 1900, was valued at $6,535,- 
sure considerably in advance of any 


ag ate value for poultry of $6,415,033. 
above figures look large, and yet we 
o.. ve the value of poultry of ali kinds sold 
ol i conld be increased by one-half at | 
least, by proper and careful feeding before 
the, are killed, and the number of eggs’ pro- 
duced in the same or greater proportion by 
4 little more eare to have them laying at the 
season When the higher prices prevail. It 
is true that the practice of cold storage has 
done much to equalize the value of eggs dur- 
ing the entire year, making them higher 
priced wien they were plenty, and lower 
priced when the hens were not laying, 
but this has not kept pace with the 
increased demand from the people, who 
have learned that a storage egg is as sweet 
and as nutritious as the fresh-laid egg, if 
not quite as fine flavored in the winter. | 





When people knew that a large share of the | 
eggs olfered in winter had been packed in | 
lime or salt to preserve them, and when | 
they had tested a few such lots, there was | 
a decrease in the demand, not because of 
the price, but because of the quality. They 
were likea friend we knew who had fried 


eggs ina restaurant one day in winter, and 
said that he *‘ would as lief eat salt hay.’’ 
Evidently they were of the salt-packed va- 
riety. 

But as to the poultry. As we visit the | 
markets here very often, we will say that 
we see no meat food that fails to come up to | 
the first-class or second-class grade as often | 
as does the poultry, possibly excepting the | 
spring ducks. They are in the hands of | 
those who make an especial business of 
trying to get the largest weights in the 
least time, and are usually large enough and | 
fat enough. But chickens come in at all | 
ages and conditions. A bird at three pounds | 
weight alive is just in condition to put on | 
fat and flesh both, if well fed, but if killed | 
then it has, according to test carefully made | 


about twenty-one ounces of offal, six ounces | 


of bone, and eighteen ounces of edible meat | 
when cooked. If grown to six pounds it | 
will have but little more offal, possibly ten | 
ounces of bone and 3) to four pounds of | 
better meat than the other. | 

Buyers know enough about this so that | 
they are willing to pay a better price for 
better birds, and firms engaged in the busi- | 
ness, to the extent of dressing some ten | 
thousand chickéns and fowl a day, get many | 
lots that they find it profitable to shut up | 
and feed for two or three weeks before sell- | 
ing, though it costs them more todo this | 
than it would cost the one who grew them. | 
They anticipate handling twenty times as | 
any two years henee, and if the birds are | 
in good condition will find a foreign market | 
forall that the home market does not de- | 
mand. 

The Farmer and Stock Breeder says that 
if several hens are set at the same time, the 
eyes that are infertile can be tested out on 
the fifth or seventh day, and the fertile ones 
put under a less number of hens, while the 
other hens can be given more eggs and be 
hone the worse for an extra week of incu- 
bating work. If the egg is fertile when itis | 
circled between the thumb and forefinger, 
and held between the eye andagas jet or 
caudle tlame, it will be opaque, excepting | 
the air space at the largeend. If clear in, 
the centre it is infertile, and if muddy and | 


the contents seem to shift as looked at and | 
turned, it is probably addled and should be | 
thrown out. 

All of this is correct, with the exception | 


that it is sometimes hard to tell the condi- | 
iow of the germ in an egg witha dark-brown | 
shell even on the seventh day, as it is not as | 
transparent as the white shell. With such | 
fxs it is desirable to wait until the tenth | 
(la) before making the test, unless it is very 
ey tly clear on the seventh day. And as 
lun’ chieks seem to die in the shell about 
elfth day of incubation, we would 
final test on the fourteenth day, and | 
out those in which there was not an 
' pulsation of the heart and a blood 
‘ion. In making these tests the eggs 
be handled carefully, neither shak- 
i nor allowing them to be chilled, as 
«ht cause more loss than allowing 
remain in the nest or the incubator. 
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| 
| 
‘th Edition, Beautifully Illustrateu, | 
ing How to Select, Breed, Train | 
and Manage Them. 
re Ok of its kind. Contains most importam | 
j on The Origin, How to Train, Care tor | 
M ind Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding and | 
shibition and Transportation, The Bench 
‘ud Grooming, Diseases, The Correct pype. 
‘olors, besides interesting stories of how | 


‘ ink play and sleep; in fact, everything | 
ft 1, Over thirty-five nalf-tone illustrations 
WA “ My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” * Rats,” 
“ ‘(len Prisoner,” “Her Wants Supplied,” 
St , lo Cats,” “The Homeless Cat,” “A Cat 
‘he Subway Cat,” “ A Hospital Cat,” are all 
“tales. The volume, aside from being an 
‘reatise on the cat, forms a delightful gift 
‘ed by Robert Kent James. 
hj ‘or Cculd be more justified ir. speaking on 
i “@ topic, as one having authority, than is 
\) al in appearing as an expositor of the 
the or thousands of beautiful specimens o1 
bus Y creatures owe not only thelr existence. 
of “xeellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
well-known breeder. ‘The k contains 
Care fal information as to the diet and genera: 
any | ig, in fact, a work that is indispensable tc 
mals of one of the valuable and beautiful ani 
wr a ogue. 
bree “— from a practical breeder. Prospectiv< 
reai| of Angoras will find this book interesting 
. ~Country Gentleman. 
inter “0 are lovers of cats will find much that is 
Ed 48 and instructive in this book."—Schvol 
1 : Minneapolis. 
Cats ;, +28 tO us abook which those who are fond o, 
Dum» ‘ plad to read.”—George T. Angell, in Our 
“Hes de ¥ Boston. 
Angi use ul volume, both for the owners of the 
filly ;,7% Othe, cats. It is tastefully bound and 
wy). Strated.”— Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 
taining + “Ae highest authority exceedingly enter. 
Can (iihin tt Of facts, beautifully Wlustrated.”"—Amert- 
Price noon, Boston, Mass. 
S€Nt diter » $1.25. For sale ellers or 
lite, Paid, $1.25, F le by booksell 
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single State, except Illinois, with an 


| crops of apples. 


| one result. 
| grow old while still young, the fruits fail 


| dozen and chives the same. 


‘Poultry and Game. 
Poultry is’'in ‘but moderate supply, . but 
the demand very light. 
Northern and*Eastern broiler chickens. are 


Sold ‘at 20 'to 25 cents, and. roasting sizes at; |. 


‘18'to 20 cents, with fair to good lots at 12 to 
15. cents, 


common to extra. Pigeons from 75 cents 


‘a dozen for common up to $1.25 or $1.50, 


for fancy. Squabs scarce and choice large 
$2.50 to $3.50 a dozen, but only a few 
reach top price. Western iced poultry in 
fair demand, ‘fuwls at 11 to 12 cents, 
old ‘roosters 9 cents and turkeys common 
to good.12 to 14 cents. Frozen stock 
furnishes most, of the supply. Some 
broilers bring 16 to 17 cents and more 
sell at 14 to 15 cents, choice chickens 14 to 15 
cents, and fair to good lots. 12 to 124 cents. 
Fowl choice at 12 cents and common to good 
104 to 114 cents. A few choice small tur- 
keys are 15} to 16 cents, but more lots are 15 
to 155 cents. Live poultry in good supply at 
12 to 124 cents for fowl, and 8 to 10 cents for 
roosters, Game in small supply. A few 
wild ducks come in and best bring $1.25 to 
$1.50 a pair, and some small shore ducks 
are sold at 20 to 50, cents a pair, but they 
a not very fat, and but little demand for 
em. 


horticultural. 


Apple Orchards. 
A strong plea for scientific culture of 
apple orchards eomes from the Vermont 





Agricultural Experiment Station, and some | 


of the experiences recorded in the bulletin 
are of practical application to every State 
where apples are commercially raised. The 
orchards xeed cultivation. and fertilizing 
wherever a big crop is expected. This is 
well illustrated in the claim .of the 
bulletin that a crop of-apples will take 
from the soil as much plant food as 
acrop of .wheat, which is probably the 
main reason why so many have small 
Not realizing that trees 
need fertilizing as well as grain crops, they 


/continue to leave the orchards to take 
| care of themselves and starvation results. 


Another fruitful reason for this starvation 
of the trees is the practice that has grown 


in theorchard and cutting it for stock or 
other purposes. The soil is not only robbed 
to produce a crop of apples, but it is made 


Some firesh-killed |, 


Fowls are 12 to 14 cents for “hs 





pi a S. C. R. I. RED COCK, “SAVAGE.” 
Winner of six first prizes. One of the brill'ant red birds. Owned by G. A. Addison. 





but light demand. A few fancy sell at 25 
to 30 cents a box, but others are dull at 15 to 
20 cents. Florida pineapples, smooth Cay- 
enne at $3.50 to $4 a box. 

But few Florida oranges coming. Indian 





River bright $3.50 to $4 a box, good to choive 
$2.75 to $3, russct $2.50 to $2.75, 96 counts 
$1.75 to $2.25, and a little grape fruit, good 
to choice at $6 to $7.50 a box. Jamaica 
Oranges practically done; 205 boxes last 
week went to retailers at previous prices. 
California fruit hol's the market, 28,034 
boxes last week. Navels 96,112 and 126 
counts, choice $2.50 to $2.75 a box and 





| ap in many places of raising grass and hay | 


fancy $3 to $3.50, 150 to 216 counts, $2.75 to 


| $3.25 tor good to choice and $3.25 to $3.75 


to contribute to the production of a crop of | 


hay and grass. 
The soil degenerates, the trees 


There cannot be other than | 


to mature and become of salable size, and | ! 
, 300 counts $2.75 to $3 for choice, and $3.25 


failure all around follows. 
The orchards require cultivation, and if 
grass or green plant food is raised it needs 


|to be turned under or allowed to decay 


on the ground. We cannot raise hay and 


| apples in the same orchard and hope to 
keep up the strength of the soil. There is 
| one good point emphasized in the bulletin | 
The | 
‘orchard will do better if provided with | 


which should be heeded by all. 


for fancy and extras; 280, 324 and 360 counts 
$2.50 to $2.75. 
for choice and $3.20 for fancy. Val- 
encias are higher at $5.50 for regulars and 
large at $6.50 to $7. Some California 
grape fruit at $3.25 to $3.75, and lemons at 
$2.25 to $2.75. Messina and Palermo lemons 


to $3.50 for fancy; 360 counts same grades 
25 cents less. Mediterranean oranges, only 


| 371 boxes, $2.50 for half boxes and $4.25 to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


some good covering or mulch for winter. | 


This can be best supplied by stopping the 
cultivation of the land by middle of sum- 


| 


'mer, and planting some crop which will | 


keep green through the winter and forma | 


surface covering to protect the roots of the 
trees from the sun and extreme cold. There 


| 


| 


$4.50 for boxes. Mediterranean _ bloods 
$1.50 to $2 for half boxes and California 
tangerines at $2.25 to $2.75 for half 
boxes. Good Malaga grapes $6 to $6.50a 
cask, and fancy $7 to $9. Dates 4cents a 
pound. Turkish figs 14 to 20 cents, and 
bananas $1.50 to $2.50 a stem as to size and 
condition. Cocoanuts about $3 per hundred, 
with a few selected large a little higher. 

Se 


The Hay Trade. 


While some of the distributing hay markets 
do not receive any more than hay enough to 








is no better crop for this in the Northern | supply their demand, there are others that 
States than winter rye, and in the South | have a reputation for keeping about a 
cow peas or some other good plant food. | steady price,and being able to hold sup- 
Snch a winter covering should then be | plies, even if they are not all sold on arrival. 


plowed under in spring. 

New York. Pror. S. N. Dory. 
4 -~> > oe 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 


There is a better supply of Southern vege- 
tables and of hothouse products this week, 
but others are scarce and high as arule, with 
but few exceptions. Old beets are $1.50 a 








Carrots 75 cents a box, 75 cents to $1 a dozen 
for new. 
bushel, yellow, if good, 75 to 90 cents a 
barrel, and White French $1.50. Parsnips 
50 to 60 cents a_ box. Onions a 
little lower. Some of the best bring 
$4 to $4.50 a barrel, 
be found, not all solid, at much lower 
prices, and bushel boxes are 95 cents to 
$1.15. Havanaare $2.35 to $2.40 a crate and 
Egyptian $3 a sack. New bunches $4 to $5 
a hundred, and some new Baltimore 75 cents 
a basket. 
Shallots 125 
cents a quart. Radish 40 cents a dozen. 
Salsify 75 cents to 
$1adozen. Artichokes $1.50 to $2 a bushel, 
and French artichokes $3.50 to $3.75 a dozen. 
Cucumbers are lower, $7 to $8 per hundred 
for No. 1, and No. 2 from $4 to $6. Florida 


| peppers $2.50 to $3 for six-basket carrier. 


Egg plant, best $4to $4.50 a box, but some 
poorer at $2.50 to $3.50. Southern tomatoes 
$2.25 tu $2.50 a carrier, and hothouse 17 
cents apound. Hubbard squash scarce at 


but plenty can | 


| 
} 
| 


For this reason many prefer to send their 


| goods to such places, than to others which 
| quote higher rates, but may drop from them 


very much if a few extra cars arrive in one 
week. 
Boston has usually been one of those 


| favored laces, and receipts have increased, 


| while there has been a fair 


demand, 


| although suburban dealers are buying light 
box and new $1to $1.50ad»zen bunches. | 


Flat turnips 30 to 40 cents a} 


supplies ina hope for lower prices, which 
we think will not be realized until the new 
crop comes in. Last week receipts were 479 
ears of hay, of which 206 were billed for ex- 
port, and 33 cars of straw. Corresponding 


| week last year, 360 cars of hay, of which 77 
| were billed for export, and 23 cars of straw. 


The small amount of choice and No. 1 which 


| arrive hold prices firm on those grades, but 


Leek steady at 50 to 75 cents a/| 


| Good native celery is $6 to $7a long box, | 
| and Western $4 to $4.50. 





| clover grades are better there. 


$100 to $120 a ton and marrow $5 per hun- | 


dred pounds. Some southern summer at 


$2.50 to $3 a crate. 


$4.50. 
and Western $2 to $2.50 a box. 
75 cents a pound. 


Mushrooms 


California asparagus $4 | 
' to $6.a dozen bunches and Southern $3 to 
Rhubarb, native 8 to 9 cents apound | 


lower grades are in over supply and weak at 
quotations. Choice timothy is $17.50 to $18 
in large bales, $16.50 to $17.50 in small bales, 
No. 1, either size, $16 to$17, No. 2 $14 to $15, 
No. 3 and clover mixed $12 to $13, clover $12 


| to $12.50. Straw coming freely at $15 to $16 


for long rye, $11 to $12 for tangled rye and 
$9.50 to $10.50 for oat. 

New York is also well supplied with all 
but the best grades, which are in demand, 
with others neglected. Primetimothy is $18 
to $18.50, No. 1 $17 to $17.50, No. 2 $15 to 
$16, No. 3 $11 to $12.50, cloved mixed $11 to 
$11.50, clover $10 to $11, long rye straw $16 
for No. 1 and $15 for No. 2, oat straw $9.50 
and wheat straw from $9 to $11.50. Jersey 
City has been well supplied, but demand for 
Prime timo- 
thy 1s easy at $17 to $18, No. 1 $16.50 to $18, 
No. 2 $15 to $16, No. 3 $12 to $13; clover 
mixed, No. 1 $13 to $15, No. 2 $11 to $12; 
clover, No. 1 $12 and No. 2 $10 to $11: long 
rye straw, No.1 $16and No. 2 $14, tangled 
rye, oat and wheat straw $9 to $10. In 


| Brooklyn nearly all grades are 50 cents a 


Cabbages are in fair supply and steady | 


demand. Native $1a barrel, Florida new 
$1.50 to $2 a barrel crate, red $1 to $1.25 a 
box. Cauliflower from $3.50 to $4 per cise 
of two dozen. Kale steady at $1 a barrel 
for Norfolk, and $1.25 for Baltimore. 
Southern spinach $1.50 to $2 a barrel, or 60 
cents a box. Lettuve varies much in qual- 
ity and condition, sume selling as low as $1 
a box, but really good solid heads are $2.50 
to $3. Beet greens $1.25a box. Dandelions 
75 to 90 cents, and parsley 90 cents to $1. 
Romaine and escarole $1.25 a dozen. Florida 
string beans, green $2.50 to $3 a crate, and 
wax $2.50 to $3.50. Florida peas, good to 
choice, 4-basket crates $2 to $3. 

Potatoes are in good supply, but there is 
a steady demand, and prices are firm. Best 
Aroostook Green Mountains bring 93 to 95 


cents, fair to good 90 to 92 cents. Hebrons | 


good to extra 90 to 93 cents, Rose 95 cents, 
and Dakota Red 80 to 85 cents. York State 
white 80 to 85 cents for round and 75 to 80 
cents for long. New Brunswick Rose 90 
cents, and Silver Dollars 85 cents. Foreign 
in small demand, 168-pound sacks Scotch 

at $2to $2.15, and Belgian $1.75 to $2. 
——__ +o 

Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 

The receipts of apples are light, only 2144 
barrels last week and 528 were exported. 
Corresponding week last year 2127 barrels 
received, and none exported. But little 
change in prices. No. 1 Maine Baldwin are 
in demand at $4 to $4.50, and a few fancy 
bring $4.75. Western Gano are $4 to $4.25, 
russets, good to choice, $3.75 to $4.25, and 
some ordinary Baldwin and Greening $3.25 
to $3.75. Western Ben Davis $3.50 to $4. 
Talman sweet $2.50 to $3.50. No. 2, all 
kinds from $2.50 to $3.25. Cranberries are 
quiet, a few fancy lace selling at $7 to $8 
a barrel, common to good $4 to $5, crates at 
$2 to $2.25, and Jersey boxes $1.50 to $1.75. 








Florida strawberries in good supply, with 


ton higher than in New York, and firm; 
some of the lower grades even $1 a ton 
higher, as supply has been very light 

‘The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
rates at the several markets as $19 
at Brooklyn, $18.50 at New York, $18 
at Boston, Jersey City and New = Or- 
leans, $16 at Philadelphia, $15.50 at Bal- 
timore and Richmond, $15 at Norfolk, St. 
Louis and Pittsburg, $14 at Chicago and 
Louisville, $13.50 at Milwaukee, Cincinnati 
and Kansas City, $13 at Buffalo, $11.50 at 
Duluth, $11 at Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says there 
has been a decline in prices on hay since the 
announcement that there would be no orders 
for hay for England or South Africa during 
April. They have shipped nearly 100,000 
tons during the past six months, and could 
have sent more if the Canadian railways 
had been prepared to handle it, and possi- 
bly could have supplied the full amount 
needed for South Africa, about 30,000 tons a 
month. They think they can furnish that 
after the ports of Montreal and Quebec are 
open, whichis likely to be withina few 
weeks. This has put quite a handsome 
revenue in the hands of the farmers through- 
out the Dominiou. 

Farm Hints for April. 
AN EARLY SPRING. 

The present indications are that farmers 
and gardeners will be able to put their crops 
in the vpen ground this year much earlier 
than last year. In fact, many have put 
them in during March, who last year had 
but few seeds in the ground before May, 
and those who were able to put them in 
early often found that they did not produce 
as good crops as those that were put in 
afterward. It was not the cold so much as 
the extreme amount of rain in April which 
hindered them, and while we may have 
much rainfall this month, the ground has 





Seedlings at $2.75 to $3.25 | 


the frost out and the water drained off 
much more than it was a year ago. 

Last year should have taught us more 
than cne lesson, the first being that the 
farmer who has his land well drained, 
either naturally by the sand and gravel 
below it,.or by tile or surface drains, has 
an advantage over the one whose land 
is undrained, and is underlaid by a 
clay subsoil that holds the water until 
it evaporates. Another is that the land 
which has a good proportion of vegetable 
matter plowed under, either in fall or early 
spring, becomes friable and fit for cultiva- 
tion much sooner than that which is heavy 
and compact for lack of such matter. The 
use of a cover crop on lands to be spring 
plowed is thus plainly shown. <A few 
‘learned another lesson by practical expe- 
‘ rience, while others did not for lack of test- 
|ing it. ‘The land which was most thor- 
| oughly worked, perhaps by plowing and 
' cross plowing, and seyeral harrowings be- 
fore the seed was put in, gave the crops an 
| earlier and more vigurous start, and if fre- 
| quent cultivation was kept up it resisted the 
| summer drought better than land that was 
less thoroughly worked. 


ADAPTING MANURE TO THE SOIL. 


There has been a great ceal said and 
written about adap..:g the manure or the 
| fertilizer to the crops, and perhaps not too 
much, though in practice the theory has 
been carried to the point of humbug, when 
one fertilizer manufacturer obtains licenses 
in a State for twenty-five or thirty different 
brands of fertilizer, of which there are eight 
to ten that bear practically the same analy- 
sis on their tags, and test practically the 
same in the Experiment Station analysis. 
Evidently there are not more than four or 
five different formulas used in preparing so 
many kinds. But the farmer should learn 
how to adapt the stable and barnyard 
manure, not only tothe crops, but to the 
soil. Most of the older ones have learned 
that the manure from the different animals 
does not affect all crops alike. What is most 
favorable to a good growth of one crop may 
produce imperfect or diseased growth in an- 
other. When we were at work on light, 
sandy loam, as was the majority of the soil 
we tilled, we preferred to have all the 
manures mixed together in a compost heap, 
well rotted, and then applied on the surface 
in the spring. But we had some fields of a 
heavier clay or muck character that we 
could not work as early. There would be 
an accumulation of manure from horse and 
cow stables well mixed with straw or other 
bedding which -there had not been time to 
rot, and even the undigested fibre in the 
droppings had not decayed. ‘This we puton 
these heavy fields and plowed in, using 
them for the later crops, as squashes, winter 
cabbages and cauliflower, with possibly a 
little fertilizer to give the plants a start 
until they could send their roots down to 
the decaying manure below. 

FIELD CROPS. 

As oats seem to germinate and grow ina 
cold, wet soil, and not be injured by a frost 
after they havecome up, they should be one 
of the first crops put inafter the plow can 
be run, and especially when they are grown 
as a nurse or protecting crop for clover, and 
are to be cut for hay, for which purpose we 
think they are more valuable than when 
grown for grain, excepting in the more 








| northern parts of the United States or in | 


| Canada. Potatoes also will endure a wet 
| and cold soil. and are not killed if the frost 
nips the top of the stalk a little after 
jthey are out of the ground, but 
'we think if allowed to sprout be- 
| fore being planted, the sprout not being 
| too rank and tender, and set carefully 


i after the danger from frost is over, they | 


| will mature as early and produce better 
| crops. ‘We know that more than one light 
| frost results in injury, and do not think one 
any benefit. We have protected both pota- 
| toes and corn from frost to some extent by 
| making our furrows a little deeper than 
| usual.then covering the side not quite enough 
| to fillthefurrow. A frost would lie on the 
| higher earth between the furrows and not 
| settle down into them. The cultivation later 
| on made them level, and there was little 
need of any “ hilling un,” as the roots were 
deep enough. 
GARDEN CROPS. 

The other crops which can be sown early 
in the spring are what are usually called 
garden crops, although those who put them 
in by the hundred acres in a lot might well 
claim that they should call them field crops. 
Before the pea louse worked so much injury 
to that crop it was not unusual to read of 
one hundred-acre fields of them in the truck- 
farming section. They can be put in as 
early as the ground can be worked, especially 
on sandy soil or a sandy loam, which is 
where they grow best when it is made rich 
enough. e never knew frost or even a 
covering of snow to do any damage to them, 
and if they are grown and out of the way 
early the ground can be used for one 
of several other crops, of which we 
found tomatoes the best, though cauli 
flowers do well with some. The onion seed 
will germinate and grow in land that is 
very wet and cold, if it is properly 
fitted. The trouble is to thoroughly pul- 
verize the soil until it dries out, and the 
modern method of starting the plants under 
glass, and transplanting them about the 
time that the land can be properly fitted for 
a seedbed, gives them an early start, and 
saves the first and usually the worst hoeing 
if the ground is clean when they are set. 
They ripen earlier, and the ground can be 
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used for another crop. Many leave one row 
in six in the onior bed for setting celery 


beets, and we have seen alternate rows 
of onions and carrots. Neither should 
be put in until two or three weeks 
after the onions are sown. Lettuce 


soon as the surface can be scratched, and 
we have seen them do fairly well from seed 
selfsown the previous fall. Have also seen 
plants from self-sown beets in the spring, 
but never succeeded in getting any of them 
to grow well, when transplanted. These 
crops are so much grown under glass that 
they may be called a perpetual crop in this 
market, there seldom being a week when 
they cannot be found. The flat turnip also 
may be sown very_early, and it likes noth- 
ing better togrow on tnun an old field which 
has not been in cultivation for many years, 
rather light and sandy, but made rich with 
well rotted manure, or a good standard fer- 
tilizer rich in potash. Then they grow 
smooth and free from worms. 
ORCHARD WORK. 

There is but little orchard work this 
month but to spray the trees before the 
buds form, with a solution of copper sul- 
phate, or Bordeaux mixture to destroy eggs 
and the germs of fungus diseases. The 
sprays may be used much stronger before 
the leaves open than afterward, and the 
trunk and larger limbs should be well 
saturated. Nests of brown tail moth and 
tent caterpillars’ rings around the twigs 
should also he cut out and carefully burned. 
There will be need later on to spray with 
bordeaux mixture and paris green or arse- 
nate of lead, for the other insects. The 
copper sulphate spray also destroys the 
anthracnose or red rust on raspberry and 
blackberry, if. used in season, and the 
disease is not too far advanced. If it is, cut 
out and burn the worst infected stalks, 
and spray those remaining. Use this sotu- 
tion on pear, peach, plum and cherry trees, 
and on grape vines, freely before the leaves 
put out. Even if a few are out and the spray 
kills them others will soon start. 


PASTURES. 


The grass begins to show green, and the 
stock, when turned into the yard, seem to 
get an odor from it, which we may not de- 
tect, as we have not been trained to like 
grass, excepting in the spring greens that 
are boiled, if we may call them grass. We 
believe in letting them indulge their appe- 
tite for green food, under certain wholesome 
restrictions. We would not let them into 
the pastures until we had been the entire 
rounds, to make sure that fences and walls 
were in such shape as to retain them. It is 
not enough to know that they were all 
right last fall. Some lawless or reckless 
hunter may have torn down more wall 
for ,a six-cent rabbit than he would 
have thrown down for a _ half-dollar 
or would rebuild in ahalf day’s labor, or 
he may have broken a rail or twoof fence to 
get over himself or let his dog crawl through. 
Having seen this all right, select a pleasant 
day, give a good feed in the morning in the 
barn, and as much water as they want to 
drjnk, and in the afternoon let them out for 
a few hours. They may not want much 
hay after they come in, and if so do not 
leave it before them, so that they may have 
an appetite for the morning’s breakfast. 
Continue this method until there seems to 
be enough to give them a day’s feed, and 
even then do not fail to feed a little hay and 
grain at the stable. Some cows relish it 
even when they appear as full of grass as 
tiey can hold, while grain fed to stock in 
the pasture is storing a supply for next win- 
ter, to make more milk or more even growth. 

YOUNG STOCK. 


Most farmers find their stock increasing 
in number at this season, with the coming of 
cuves, lambs, pigs and chickens. If pains 
has been taken to breed from good stock, 
each one should mean additional income to 
the farmer or more value to his personal 
property. They should, therefore, be wel- 
comed on arrival, properly cared for and 
hospitably treated. Do not neglect to meet 
them until they have shivered with the cold 
a few hours, or grown hungry, and do not 
fail to supply good food in proper amounts 
at regular intervals. That is the way wel- 
come visitors should be received in this 
country. 
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—The maple-sugar season in Vermont is now 
called the best that they have had for many years, 
while ten good sap days, and a yield of 24 pounds 
per tree as an average for an orchard, is called a 
good season. This year they report fifteen good 
days, and some of them have four pounds or more 
of sugar to a tree. 

—-,The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 87.185 cases, 
against 84,513 cases last week; corresponding 
period last year 94,453. The total shipments thus 
far in 1902 have been 1,203,585 cases, against 1,216,- 
707 cases in 1901. 

—There are 18,266,140 horses, valued at $896,- 
721,093, on the farms in the United States ; aver- 
age value, $49.09. 

— The Canadian exports to the United States 
| in 1901 were less than $40,000,000, while she 

bought of the United States goods valued at 
$119,000,000, leaving an actual balance of trade 
against Canada of over $70,000,000. 

—Statistics issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment show the consumption of sugar now to be 
| sixty-eight pounds a year tor each person on the 
| globe. In 1880 it was 22 pounds for each person. 
Beets supply 67 per cent. of the world’s supply. 

—Kansas in 20 years raised 2,995,335,508 
bushels of corn and 691,297,613 bushels of wheat 

«— The school children of Lynn have gathered 
nearly 700,000 nestsof the brown-tail moth this 
spring under the incentive of prizes for those who 
gathered the most. As each nest is supposed to 
; have from 100 to 200 of the poisonous and destrue- 

tive insects, what a pest they might have been in 
a few weeks. But many individuals and some 
towns are doing nothing in the matter, or have 
appropriated sums scarcely sufficient to clear 
one good-sized orchard. The Salem News has 
offered $80 in prizes to the school children of that 
city in 29 prizes, of which the highest is $25 and 
the second $15. 

—— Eggs are in moderate supply as storage has 
begun in the West, although but few have been 
stored here as yet. Nearby and Cape fancy sell 
at 17 to 18 cents, choice fresh Northern and East- 
ern and selected Western at 16 to 16} cents, fair 
to good 154 to 16 cents, and dirty Western at 14} 
to15cen s. Duck eggs at 22 to 23 cents for West- 
ern, at 25 cents for Baltimore, with goose eggs at 
40 cents. Storage eggs are held at 16} cents, and 
there are now 9816 cases in storage. There were 
29,594 cases a year ago. 

——Exports of dairy products from New York 
were 3K packages of butter and 11,628 boxes of 
cheese, of which 2390 went to Liverpool, 3618 to 
London, 3327 to Bristol and 2293 to Newcastle. 

--—The export from the port of Boston for the 
week ending April 5 included 450,833 pounds 
cheese. For the same week last year the exports 
included 18,505 pounds butter, 331,180 pounds 
cheese and 319,896 pounds oleo. 

—tThe exports of live stock and dressed bee 
last week included 492 cattle, 344 sheep from Bos 
ton; 1687 cattle, 2159 sheep, 19,558 quarters of beef 
from New York; 367 cattle from Baltimore; 1031 
cattle, 1000 sheep from Portland; a total of 3577 
cattle, 3503 sheep, 19,558 quarters of beef from all 
ports. Of these 2137 cattle, 3383 sheep, 13,450 
quarters of beef went to Liverpool, 1231 cattle, 
4852 quarters of beef to London; 136 cattle to 
Glasgow; 1100 quarters of beef to Southampton 
73 cattle, 120 sheep, 156 quarters of beef to 
Bermuda and West Indies. 

— Pork products are firm, though but little 
changed: Long cut and heavy backs $21.25, 








medium $20.25, lean ends $21.50, bean pork $17.25 
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to $18, fresh ribs 13} cents, corned and fresh 
shoulders 10 cents, smoked shoulders 10} cents, 
lard 103 cents, in pails 11§ to 113 cents, hams 13 
cents, skinned hams 13} cents, sausage 104 cents, 
Frankfurt sausages 10 cents, boiled hams 18} to 
18} cents, bacon 12} to 134 cents, bolognas 9 cents, 
pressed hams 12} cents, raw leaf lard 11} cents, 
rendered leaf lard 11§ cents, in pails 123 to 12% 
cents, pork tongues $22.50, loose salt pork 11 
cents, briskets 113 cents, sausage meat 94 cents, 
Quaker scrapple 10 cents, country-dressed hogs 
8 cents. 

—The visible supply of grain in the Unitea 
States and Canada on April 5 included 48,414,000 
bushels of wheat, 8,508,000 bushels of corn, 3,300,- 
000 bushels of oats, 2,016,000 bushels of rye and 
1,455,000 bushels of barley. Compared with the 
previous week this shows a decrease of 1,151,000 
bushel of wheat, 291,000 bushels of corn, 83,000 
bushels of rye, and 120,000 bushels of barley 
April 6, 1901, the supply was 53,890,000 bushels of 
wheat, 21,990 bushels of corn, 11,390,000 bushels of 
oats, 1,112,000 bushels of rye and 850,000 bushels 
ot barley. 

——The strong position is unchanged on beef. 
Very choice sides 10 to 10} cents, extra sides 9} to 
10 cents, heavy 8} to 9 cents, good 8} to 8} cents, 
light grass and cows 7to8 cents,extra hinds 114 
to 12} cents, good 10 to 11 cents, light 8} to 94 
cents, extra fores 7} to 84 cents, heavy 6} to 7 
cents, g00d 6} to 6} cents, light 5} to 6cents, backs 
6} to 10 cents, rattles 5} to 64 cents, chucks 7 to 84 
cents, short ribs 8} to 14 cents, rounds 7 to 9} 
cents, rumps 9 to 13 cents, rumps and loins 10 to 
15 cents, loins 13 to 17 cents. 

——rIrafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports to include 239,600 barrels of flour, 
2,204,000 bushels of wheat, 228,000 busheis of corn, 
2370 barrels of pork, 11,009,000 pounds of lard and 
28,221 boxes of meats. 

—Muttons and lambs are about steady: 
Lambs, 94@11cents; fancy and Brightons, 10.@11} 
cents; spring lambs, $5@9; yearlings, 8410 cents; 
muttons, 8@10 cents; fancy, 9a104 cents; veals, 
9@10 cents; fancy and Brightons, 10@11 vents. 
—tThe farmer’s interests are receiving some 
attention in Washington. The National Senate 
passes the oleomargarine bill by a vote of 39 to 31. 

— In 1897 the amount of cash on deposit in the 

savings banks of the United States was $1,940, 
000,000; it is now $2,640,000.000, an increase of 
$700,000,000 in five years, or at the rate of $140,- 
000,000 a year. This enormous sum represents 
largely the surplus profits of labor in this coun. 
try. 
Tseme uneasiness has been aroused in Lon- 
don by an announcement that the American meat 
combination is stopping cattle shipments. The 
Liverpool Post says: ** When the Chicago beef 
trust’s plans are fully developed the Britisher 
will have to face a considerable increase in the 
price of meat, as the Americans propose to con- 
trol the dispatch of meat cargoes.” The Post de- 
elares this already has begun, and that, for the 
first time on record, cattle ships have sailed for 
Liverpool without having live stock on board. 

— Our attention has recently been called to 
the large number of veteran farmers in western 
Massachusetts, ranging in vigorous old age from 
eighty to ninety-five years. Milton Porter of 
Cummington, who died Monday at the age of 
ninety-five, was a fine pattern of the hill-town 
farmers, having lived upon the same farm on 
which he was born and in the same house en- 
larged. He was successful in his generation, and 
leaves a good farm to his son, R. M. Porter. 


GRAVES? MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 










If you havea kitten or are interested 
in them you should send for circular 
how to feed and proper tonics for them. 
WALNUT RIDGE FARMS 
Bex 2023, Boston, Mass. 








POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
Hew te Do It, and All About Profit 
able Peultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 

Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 

Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 

Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 

Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 

Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and incubators: 

Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 

cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGB- 

MAN. 

WALNUT COMPANY, 

Bex 3254, Besten, Mans. 


Soecial Medicine Chest 
FOR CATS. 


WALNUT TONIC PILLS. - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT WORM PILLS. - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT FIT PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT BOWEL PILLS, PRICE 25 CCNTS 


Articles of unquestionable value. Testea by 
most prominent fanciers. Taken easily by lodg- 
ing in bits of bread, fish or meat. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 

Cc. N. CBITTENTON CO., 








115 Falten St., New York City 
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~ And now the Prince of Wales, 





Maxim of the very-modern author; When 
in doubt, write about an animal. 
—————___ +> 
Yankee inventiveness may now take off 
its hat to Santos Dumont in person. 
7->><-o 
An irate cow puncher is evidently quite 
as handy with his gun in Charlestown as 
any where else. 
———__ + >—__ 
Literature is truly a tempting occupation. 
One of the latest authors is also president 
of a Pennsylvania coal mining company. 
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In facing the question of providing ma- 
terial for improving its own works, the steel 
trust seems to be somewhat muscle bound. 

Mayor Collins not only believes that it is 
well to have an umbrella for a rainy day, 
but also that it is a good thing to have a big 
one. 





Let us pause and donate one kindly 
thought tothe gentle brigand who first sug- 
gested a turkey dinner for Miss Stone’s 
Thanksgiving. 











>> 

The price of beef is reported to have risen 
in England. Thisis as terrifying as the 
riseof a certain other well-known food 
product:in Boston. 





a_i 

The inhabitants of the Danish West Indies 
seem to be less startled at being annexed 
than are many of the persons who view the. 
proceeding from the outside. 


<> 
in at 


Mrs. Poulteney Bigelow comes to America 
with a novel which is to be published under 
anom de plume. Will the publishers ar- 
range a guessing contest ? 

With our own insistence upon China for 
the Chinese, we are hardly in a position to 
elevate our eyebrows if the Chinese put it 
China not for the foreigners. 

+S 

Maxim has built a motor car for war ser- 
vice. Here at last is a modern substitute 
for the ‘‘ scythe armed chariots ”’ of early 
Britain that should compel even the most 
active enemy to take to the hills. 

——__ +> — 

When womankind has generally applied 
Madam Yale’s directions for washing dishes 
gracefully, every home will have an or- 
chestra ; perhaps, indeed, this is why somany 
homes already have music boxes. 

Sree 

Few persons make the best of circum- 
stances more successfully than the Vir- 
gipvian moonshiner, «ho put in his period of 
preliminary incarceration studying law, and 
then successfully conducted his own case. 

ihbaneigis 

There is no rest for the weary. Now that 
we have ceased our enforced familiarity 
with the technicalities of bowling, the 
papers are upon us with the technicalties of 
baseball and the racing bicycle. 





























A writer in the Era has taken up his pen 
to defend the proposition that woman’s in- 
tuition is nothing remarkable. Is this an- 
other straw suggesting an ungallant con- 
spiracy to prove eventually that woman is 
really not remarkable for anything? 


-~ 
> 





Princeton has evolved a direct and practi- 
cal method of discouraging the young stu- 
dent from injuring college property. Papa 
is to be held responsible, and it is safe to 
say that there is obviously little fun in jok- 
ing with papa’s pocketbook. 





A contemporary remarks that many 
Americans will be pleased to learn that Con- 
gress is not going to make an appropriation 
for the special embassy to King Edward’s 
coronation. This is a pleasure, however, 
that may be taken mildly, Congress not 
being so free from unnecessary appropria- 
tions as to make it a matter of surprised and 
unrestrained rejoicing. 


> 
Se 


The present activity of the Audubon 
Society out in Illinois suggests by contrast 
that the Audubon Society can now rest 
somewhat on its laurels in this part of the 
country. Whether fashion or the society is 
responsible, there are not many birds visible 
in the local millinery shops. 
>>> 

The overture to a new opera recently pro- 
duced in Germany lasted about an hour,—a 
lingering sweetness long drawn out, we 
fancy, that even musical Boston is not yet 
musical enough to appreciate. The com- 
poser ig rather ahead of his time, even in 
Germany. 
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Feeding horses with oats from an auto- 
mobile is certainly a kindly method of dis- 
arming terror, and the sooner this terror is 
disarmed the better for automobilists. But 
is it always the automobile? We have 
sometimes fancied that it might be the cos- 
tume. 








But why this indignation, in some quar- 
ters, because Mr. Cecil Rhodes has placed 
his free scholarships in an English rather 
than an American university? Has the del- 
cately suggestive proverb about the teeth of 
a gift horse been absolutely forgotten? 

Mr. Clapp is reported to have said that 
nothing short of an endowment will give us 
“a theatre worthy of the nation saved by 
Harrison, Grant and Dr. E. E. Hale.’”’” How 
about the nation saved by Washington, Lin- 
coln and Ralph Waldo Emerson? 
sedans oats 

An interviewer in the Chicago Record- 
Herald has declared that Mrs. Campbell 
‘looks as if she might be deliciously mor- 
bid.” Is it possible that hereis the dis- 
guised hand of the press agent stirring the 
curiosity of those who are not accustomed 
to consider the twoattributes together, or to 
think of actresses who attempt large parts 
as delicious,—that is to say, highly agreeable 
to the sense of taste or smell ? 
>> —_—_—_- 

Present plans at Washington are consid- 
ering placing a woman’s head on a forth- 
coming issue of postage stamps. Is this 
another straw blowing toward the day when 
women. may be Presidents, or merely .a 
courteous intention of making postal matter 
both mail and femail ? 

The Department of Agriculture states that 
during the fiscal yeat ending June 30, 1901, 
the exports of agricultural products from 
the United States were valued at $952,000,- 
000, which was the largest amount ever re- 
ported in any one year, and more than $100,- 
000,000 greater, than the year previous. 
Agricultural imports decreased to $392,000, - 
000, or $28,000,000 less than in the year 
previous. We exported about $560,000,000 
more of the agricultural products than we 











Hawaii and Porto Rico are not included 
as previously, a full comparison cannot 
be made, but it is safe to say that 
both were increased. The leading items 
among agricultural imports for 1901 were 
sugar, coffee, hides and skins, silk, vege- 
table fibres, fruits and nuts, tobacco, wool, 
tea, wines, cocua, vegetable oils, distilled 
spirits, seeds, vegetables and spices, the 
combined value of those items amounting to 
about $358,000,000. During 1901, for the first 
time in several years, exports of cotton ex- 
ceeded in value exports of breadstuffs, which 
held the first and second places in agricult- 
ural export trade; meat products formed the 
largest item. Additional exports of leading 
importance, as named in the order of their 
value, were live animals, tobacco, vegetable 
oils, oilcake and oilcake meal, fruits and 
nuts, dairy products and seeds. These ten 
items comprised in value nearly ninety- 
seven per cent. of the total shipments of 
farm produce for 1901. 


Orchard and Garden. \ 

At the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Meet- 
ing Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University 
said that the fifteen years last past were 
marked by three distinct improvements in 
the methods of caring for orchards. The 
first was the introduction of spraying, which 
had now become so universal a practice that 
it was not thought necessary to advocate it 
at the meetings. The second was the tillage 
of orchards, and that was so well settled 
now that the farmers do not ask, ‘‘ Shall we 
cultivate? ’’ but ‘‘ What are best methods 
for clay or sandy soil,’? whichever the 
orchard was on. Now the_ prime ques- 
tion seems to be upon the use of a cover 
crop for the orchard, and he believed that 
within five years they would be discussing 
the merits of special cover crops for special 
soils. Where the soil is notin condition to 
grow better crops he would use rye as a 
starter, and gradually work the soil up. 
until it was rich enough to grow crimson 
clover, which he thought the best cover 
crop. 

But it is quite possible to get the soil too 
rich with peas and clover if plowed under 
each spring, and thus it would be well to 
change occasionally to buckwheat or rye. 
He would plow them in with gang plow, and 
cover only three orjfour inches deep. This 
he would do early in the spring, that they 
might decay. Would not use commercial 
fertilizers, or but little untilithe; trees came 
into bearing. After the first four years the 
orchard should not need plowing, but the dise 
or cut-away harrows should be sufficient 
for the cultivation. He urged setting two- 
year-old trees, and said that when two-year- 
old and six-year-old trees were set at the 
same time they were of equal size after five 
years. He is setting in His own orchard the 
Northern Spy, and top-grafting them with 
scions from bearing trees that produce fruit 
of known excellence, as he believes in the 
individuality of trees. 








We are not sure but that as many straw- 
berries can be grown upon the same area of 
ground by the hill system as in matted rows, 
though we did not think so at one time, nor 
did we believe, as we do now, that the - hills 
took no more labor than the matted row. 
But if we ‘‘ live and learn ”,we must change 
our mind at sometime. The hill, if the 
land is rich enough, stools out well and 


if he has, there is good reason for the boy 
leaving the farm. Any land that will grow 
good farm crops will grow apple trees, ‘but 
there will be different degrees of success on 
different soils, which is more due tothe sub- 
soil than the surface soil. The soil should 
be deep and certainly porous. Better. a 
poor gravel than a rocky, hard pan oF an 
impervious clay. Slope makes but little 
difference, excepting that the farther 
south, the more valuable a northérn 
slope. With three thousand varietied:to 
choose from, the commercial orchard should 
have but three or at the most five 
varieties. Aman who is known ag one, 
from whom a carload or train. load of one- 
kind, and the best of that kind, is*sought 
after by buyers, and has a market standing 
which is better than having many’ Kinds,” 
none in great quantity and none particularly 
good. The best trees at $1 each are cheaper 
than scrub trees at five cents each, for the 
scrub tree is like a scrub colt or a stupted’ 
calf, no treatment can bring it up to’the 
twentieth century demand. er 

Plant thirty-two feet apart each way, 
which is near enough for symmetry, health 
and permanency. Plant in straight rows, 
and set each tree as if it were the only one 
to be sec. Pack, tramp and stamp the earth 
around the roots well. Corn may be grown 
in the young orchards, lessening the rows 
as the trees spread, and leaving the stalks 
to break the winds in winter. When the 
trees crowd out the corn, seed to clover, cut 
it twice a year and let it lie on the ground. 
A small grain or grass crop in an orchard, 
when hay or straw is removed, is injurious. 
As the ground becomes hard, the sun licks 


up the moisture the crop has not taken, and 
the feeding roots of the trees, having been 
tempted to tne surface by the shade of the 
eae crop, are killed when that is taken 
off. 
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Sugar Beet Culture a Failure. 


The free sugar question seems to be very 
much in evidence at the present time, and 
it is a question of much importance to every 
household in this broad land. 

With the American people sugar is no 
longer a luxury, but a necessity, and it 
seems to us that there is no article con- 
sumed in the American home “ that a pro- 
tective tariff bears down on all the people 
as heavily ”’ as sugar. 

As we read in the public press, strong in- 
fluence is brought to bear upon Congress to 
prevent the admitting of free sugar from 
Cuba. They say, ‘‘ We producers must be 
protected, or our beet sugar industry will, be 
ruined.”’ 

The thought comes to us, who are ‘* we 
producers? ’’ The farmers that raise the 
beets, or the manufacturers that make the 
sugar and who are making profit out of the 
beet sugar industry? We are not able to 
speak for every farmer, or every locality, 
but we have means of knowing that some 
farmers and some localities, both in New 
York and Nebraska, have nvt found it 
profitable to raise sugar beets for the fac- 
tories. We have not seen it recorded where 
any body of farmers that wanted to raise the 
sugar beet, have been before Congress to 
urge the continuation of the tariff. 

We would not lay one thing in the way of 
any legitimate industry that will add to the 
ncome of the American farmer, for their 
row is a hard one to hoe at the best. We 





covers considerable space, and every berry | 
gets a fair chance atthe sunlight. We think | 
berries from the hill system will average | 
much larger through the season than from 
the matted row, upon soil equally fertile. 
The hill may require, or certainly will allow, 
of more frequent hoeing than the row, but 
this is in part compensated for by the 
greater ease with which it can be kept free 
from weeds, and more than that, by the fact 
that while the row will not often be picked 
more than two yeais, the hills may often be 
kept good for five or six years, if kept free 
from grubs and other insects. The hills 
send their rvots out farther if the runners 
are kept back, and they suffer less from the 
drought, and moisture is kept up also by 
the stirring of the soil. It is easier to pick 
the berries from hills than matted rows. 
As to the distance apart for the hills, 
much must depend upon the richness of the 
soil, and something may be left to be de- 
cided by the owner as to the land he can 
devote to them. The farmer who owns a 
quarter section of 160 acres need not crowd 
his plants to save afew rods of land, and 
the man ina village tenement on a lot of 
five thousand square feet needs to economize 
space if he would have enough for the family 
table each season, and a few to spare in the 
very favorable seasons, as he should have. 


The Horticultural Club, which meets at 
the School sf Horticulture at Wolfboro, 
Canada, passed aset of resolutions of which 
the following were the most important: 

‘© Resolved, That we recommend that the 
Fruit Marks act be amended soastoclassify 
apples into four grades, as follows: 

‘ist. ‘ Extra,’ consisting of extra large, 
well-grown specimens of one variety, sound, 
of nearly uniform size and normal shape, 
and containing not less than ninety per cent. 
free from defects and properly packed. 

‘sod. ‘No. 1,’ consisting of large, well- 
grown fruit of one variety, sound, of nearly 
uniform size and normal shape, and contain- 
ing not less than ninety per cent. free from 
defects and properly packed. 

“*3d, ©No. 2,’ consisting of smaller speci- 
mens of one variety, sound, of nearly uni- 
form size and normal shape, and containing 
not less than ninety per cent. free from de- 
fects, and properly packed. 

‘‘ 4th. Either ‘drops,’ ‘culls,’ or * No. 3,’ 
consisting of culls, windfalls, misshapen, 
inferior or defective fruit. 

‘* And whereas, there is nowhere in tae 
act any protection given to the grade marks 
of the grower, 

“Therefore, Resolved, that Section 10 be 
amended so as to provide the same penalty 
for altering or effacing the packer’s grade 
marks, by any unauthorized person, as for 
tampering with the inspector’s marks.”’ 
This last clause was suggested by one who 
said that the marks of the poorer grades on 
barrels shipped by him had been removed, 
and a mark of No. 1 substituted, thus injur- 
ing the reputation of his brand. It was 
argued that the No. 2 brand often sold aboat 
as well as No. 1 in England, as some of the 
dealers liked to have a larger number in a 
barrel when of uniform size. The X system 
of marking was condemned, because many 
did not know whether X or XXX was the 
higher grade. 

As some of these suggestions are likely to 
become law, perhaps before shipments be- 
gin for the next season, the United States 
should adopt similar regulations, and they 
should be strictly enforced. State apples 
are generally as good as Canadian, and as 
honestly packed, we hope, but if the buyers: 
feel that they have more protection as to 
quality and condition in the Canadian fruit, 
we may'be forced to take a second place in 
European markets, 

William H. Barnes, secretary of horticult- 
ure of Kansas, said at the meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Apple Growers Associa- 
tion that the farmer without any orchard 
should not be allowed to have any boys, and 


| of farming, with the expectation of becom- 


don’t hear of many that take up the business 


ing millionaires, nor do we hear of them 
tlocking to Congress asking for subsidies to 
increase their income. 

Being a farmer myself, I with others felt 
a good deal of enthusiasm when we first 
began to read thatthe “American farmer ”’ 
could raise beets that would make profitable 
returns in sugar, for we thought it would 
open up a new industry, by which the farm 
could be made to pay a larger profit, and 
when our Government proposed to absorb 
the Hawaiian Islands, we felt they were 
doing that which would kill this new in- 
dustry at home, for which we had a right to 
demand protection. 

But when our factory began to get in 
running order, and we were called on to 
make contracts to help supply them with 
beets, and found we could only expect to re- 
ceive but four or five dollars per ton for 
them when topped, trimmed and delivered 
at the railroad, we said, ‘“‘ No, thank you.”’ 
In the first place, we can’t afford to raise 
the beets for that price, and'in the second 
place, if we have them, they are worth more 
than you offer to feed our stock at home, 
and it would be a poor busiuess plan to 
enter into a contract that we knew meant to 
us a certain loss instead of gain. 

They told us we must raise them at a less 
cost by employing cheap labor, such as chil- 
dren and old men that would work cheap, but 
as we did not have the children of our own, 
our neighbors did not have any we could 
hire, the old men had all disappeared, and 
the Government would not allow us to im- 
port Chinamen, we declined to make a con- 
tract. 

Many of our neighbors made contracts 
the first year, a very few the second, and 
some the third year, but all finally gave it 
up in disgust, as they found it more profit- 
able to put their land to almost any other 
crop, and the factory men had to find new 
territory and new victims every year, in 
order to get their supply of beets, and 
from what we know, if there is any one 
making money out of the sugar-beet in- 
dustry, it must be the ‘* large magnates,’’ 
who manufacture the sugar, and not the 
farmers who raise the beets. Therefore, 
we have to conclude that the manufact- 
urers are the ‘“ we producers” that are 
calling so loudly for protection. 

A reduced price on sugar, means an 
actual gain to nearly every family in the 
land, while the raising of sugar beets for 
the sugar factory, to the most of the farmers 
that have tried it, has been an actual loss. © 
We have protected our infant industries 
until some have grownto a size that calls 
for a number fourteen shoe. Will they ever 
be able to protect themselves ? 

Free Cuban sugar means a greater degree 
of prosperity to the Cuban farmer, by a 
better price for his product, and to the 
American farmer, in a less cost for his 
necessary supplies. 

Now, if we act upon the Christian prin- 
ciple of the greatest good for the greatest 
number, how can we tax the whole people 
for the benefit of a few manufacturers who 
have already become over wealthy. 

We American farmers can make a larger 
profit by buying cheaper sugar and raising 
some crop for the market other than sugar 
beets. ; 


+> 


American Merings. 


Not every grower of wool and mutton has 
sacrificed their good American, Merino 
flocks by consigning them to the butchers 
during the period of depression a few years 
ago, and today we find them reaping the 
benefit of their wisdom. We are coming 
back more and more to recognize the stand- 
ard virtues of this breed, and many growers 
are returning to the American Merino 
to improve their flocks which have 4 
goodly mixture of many breeds in their 





kcannot be overlooked. 


‘and itis necessary to return to the pure- 


away with the sight, but when measured up 
alongside of the Merino the difference is 


aman breeds for size in sheep, he does it 


getting around that, and every practical 
breeder knowsit. If the feed goes to mut- 
ton the wool suffers, and consequently the 
happy medium found in the American 


the American Merino type of today suffice, 
and do not attempt to make it larger at the 
expense of the fleece. 


the question of pasturing swine in the fields 
becomes of important concern to many. 
Some pasture the swine practically without 
grain from the start to finish, merely feed- 
ing grain to prepare them for market, but 
this practice has many disadvantages. Hogs 
that have been wintered on grain and turned 
on the pasture in the spring, are pretty 
sure to losea good deal of the fat which 
they have stored up. Instead of being econ- 
omy, this is unquestionably a losing work. 
The pasture in a way costs nothing, but it 
equally fails to keep up the standard of 
the hogs maintained at a good deal of ex- 
pense through the winter. 
feed grain along with the pasture in order 
to prevent any falling off. The high price 
of grain is the greatest temptation ina year 
like this to stop feeding when the hogs are 
turned on the pasture, but a combination of 
grain and pasture early in the season produce 
such excellent results that one cannot afford 
to neglect either. 
stimulate the appetite and correct stomach 
disorders that may have been caused by too 
heavy winter diet. 
chance of. the grain producing visible and 
immediate good results than if either one 
was fed without the other. 
instead of selling the corn left over, it 
will prove far wiser to save it for spring 
feeding along with grass or clover. 
will be better retnrns for the corn than if 
converted into cash in the market, 
the grass itself will be made to pay more 
on the ton. There is always more or less 
risk from disease in changing the diet of 
animals, and to stop grain feeding and give 
the hogs all pasture isa sure way to threaten 
them with stomach disorders. 
the change gradual we avoid such risks. 
Swine cholera rarely strikes the farm where 
good pasture is used freely, and where 
liberal grain feeding is carried through the 
winter and a moderate amount given through 
the early spring months when pasturing be- 
gins. 
be put to better use than to feed it to the 
hogs in a wise and intelligent way such as 
indicated. 


bill in the Senate last week, a unique peti- 
tion was presented to the Senate by Senator 
Kean of New Jersey. It was a pound of 
oleomargarine sent to him from Chicago, 
with the request that it be laid before the 
Senate as a petition in favor of the passage 
of the then pending bill. 
panying the oleomargarine stated that it had 
been purchased as butter. 


the table,” the president pro tem. solemnly 
announced. But the temperature of the 
Senate was so high that thefofficials were 
afraid it would not lie on the table, but 
rather run off of it, and so the package was 
removed from the room. The question that 
is bothering some of the Senators now is, 
was that “ greasy stuff’’ served to them 
later in the Senate restaurant ? 


Senate by a majority of eight votes, and now 
it will go into conference with the committee 
of the House of Representatives. 
as passed by the Senate is a different one 
than that offered by the lower body of Con- 
gress, inasmuch as it does not leave any 
loopholes for violations of its statutes. 
House bill only stipulates that oleo colored 
yellow in imitation of butter should be 
taxed heavily, not providing for any emer- 
gency of butter colored orange or any varia- 
tions of that shade. The Senate bill provides 
a tax on oleo into which has been mixed any 
artificial coloring matter that causes it to 
look like butter. 
process or renovated butter must pay an 
annual tax of $600, the wholesale dealers 
must pay $480, and the retailers a tax of 
$48 perannum. A tax of ten cents a pound 
by the provisions of the bill is placed on 
adulterated butter, and one of one-fourth 
of a centa pound on “ renovated ”’ butter. 


tion this session to irrigation of the arid 
lands. 
Newlands bill passed the Senate by a unani- 
mous vote, and is now before the House. 
This bill provides in general terms that the 
proceeds from the sales of Western public 
lands shall be used for irrigation works. 
There ‘has been some question as to how the 
bill in its present shape would work out, the 
charge being made that the bill is so loosely 
drawn as to allow for speculating and land- 
grabbing, instead of reserving the re- 
claimed lands for actual settlers under tie 
homestead act. 
day gave some of the Western congressmen 
clearly to understand that the bill, to re- 
ceive his support, must absolutely preserve 
the land to be irrigated for the use of the 
actual settler and ‘‘ home maker,”’ as_he ex- 
pressed it. 
tion works should be con:rolled by the Gov- 
ernment. The President is well known as 
strongly supporting the national irrigation 
proposition. 
characterizes it as the most important in- 
ternal question of the day, and shows that 
while irrigation would help the West, he 





blood. . The English mutton breeds 








imported. As the exports and imports from 


thinks it would reflexly be of great benefit to 


have been imported to such an_ extent 
that many got out of the way of raising 
the Merino, and now are beginning to 
wonder why they neglected one of the best 
breeds right at home. There is no better 
way in the world to improve a flock of 
sheep than to raise good, high-class Merino 
rams for either the range or farm. Where 
the Merino blood predominates there we 
have the best sheep for this country. On 
the ranches they hold their own so well that 
other breeds are gradually being forced tu 
one side for them. The flocks of American 
Merinvs will herd together and prove more 
tractable on large ranches and farms than 
any other breed, and this is a quality which 


‘» There has been some change in the Merino 
type in this country by the admixture of 
mutton breeds, and it is rarely that we find 
pure-bred Merinos. A good many of these 
large mutton breeds have spoiled the wool, 


bred Merinos to fix it up again. A good 
many of the large size mutton sheep appear 
to have an extra large yield of wool on their 
backs, and breeders are-sometimes carried 


invariably in the latter’s favor. The fact 
is, the best average fleece comes from the 
Merinos, and the purer these sheep are the 
more satisfactory the crop of wool. When 


at the sacrifice of the wool. There is no 


Merino gives the greatest satisfaction. Let 


E. FP. SMITH. 
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Pastures for Swine. 
With the coming of green grass and clover, 


It is better to 


The succulent grass will 


There will be better 


Therefore, 


There 


and 


By making 


Corn is high this year, but it cannot 


C. L. MALONE. 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 
During the discussion of theoleomargarine 


The note accom- 


‘The pound of oleomargarine will lie on 


The oleomargarine bill has passed the 


The bill 


The 


The manufacturers of 





Congress has given a good deal of atten- 


What is known as the Hansbrough- 


The President the other 


He also insisted that the irriga- 


In his annual message he 


Eastern States think differently. | 


Another act has been played in the meat 
controversy with Germany, but this time 
not the United States is furnishing the fun, 
but the Germans themselves. In the edict 
recently issued by Germany, & prohibition 
of the importation of meats treated with 
boracic acid or borax wasmade. Thehealth 
council, a body composed of eminent special- 
ists from all parts of the Kaiser’s domain, 
acting as an advisory board to the imperial 
health office, has furnished the partici- 
pants in the farce comedy. This body has 
made the charge that the Imperial govern- 
ment, through the society for the protection 
of the interests of the German chemical in- 
dustry, did not consult it in framing the 
new legislation, as the council was decidedly 
against such a prohibition, and has no con- 
demnation of the use of boracic acid or borax 
in the preservation of meat. 


The rural free delivery box commission 
recently appointed by the postmaster-gen- 
eral, to select an approved list of mail boxes 
for rural routes, commenced its sessions in 
Washington last week. The commission is 
to decide the question whether the farmer 
must purchase a box of the pattern approved 
by the department, or whether the depart- 
ment should permit the erection of boxes by 
patrons who desire to select them without 
limitation or restriction. 

The box commission which met last year 
approved fourteen styles of boxes, one of 
which it was necessary for each rural 
patron to erect when a new route was es- 
tablished. At that time the rural free de- 
livery system had not developed into its 
present magnitude. The rapid growth of 
the service during the last year has brought 
about conditions not looked for last year, 
and resulted in the selection of this com- 
mission to determine whether the present 
system of box selection should be continued, 
or whether specifications for the building 
of boxes should be adopted. 

Some experiments of the New Hampshire 
station regarding the comparative values of 
muck and barnyard manure, indicate but 
slight, it any, superiority of the former as a 
fertilizer. The conclusions drawn are that 
the value of muck is not sufficient to pay for 
any extended handling. These experiments 
evidently do not take into consideration the 
wide variations in the composition of muck. 
Some muck is simply clay blackened by 
humus and containing a goodly quantity of 
grass and weed roots. Other muck, such as 
that, for instance, which is found in the 
Louisiana and Florida bay heads, is concen- 
trated, pure vegetable matter—pure humus 
—and is of very great strength as a fertil- 
izer. The best Florida mucks are worth, as 
fertilizers go, $15 or $20 a ton dry. Their 
virtue is very great. No such muck as this, 
however, is ever found in the Northern 
States. 


The woodwork of stables, fowlhouses and 
sheds of all kinds can be largely preserved 
from decay by continued whitewashing. An 
enduring whitewash used on some of the 
buildings at Washington is made as follows: 


ing water in a covered vessel to keep in 
steam, strain 
or strainer and add to it a peck of common 
salt, previously dissolved in warm water, 
and three pounds of ground rice boiled toa 
thin paste and stirred in while hot. Add 
also one-half pound of Spanish whiting and 


glue pot. 
the mixture and stir well. 


from dust the wash should be applied hot. 
This mixture is some trouble to make, but 
where a good wash is wanted it is highly 
satisfactory. Guy E. MIrcHELu. 
><> - 
Always the Same. 
One of our leading market gardeners said 
the other day: “I always use Bradley’s 
Fertilizers on all of my crops, largely be- 
cause they are always of uniform high 
quality. 
This uniformity of quality for a long term 
of years has given the Bradley goods a high 
reputation, and we are glad to be able to in- 
form our farmer friends that Bradley’s 
Fertilizers were never richer in plant food 
materials than they are today. 
Made by the same men, in the same good 
old way, from the choicest raw materials, 
Bradley’s Fertilizers hold first place with 
tens of thousands of farmers, who have 
tested them every season on all varieties of 
crops with great success. 
They have always been “ the old reliable,”’ 
and never more reliable than in the year 1902. 
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Every stock owner should write C. I. Hood 
Company, Lowell, Mass., for circulars describing 
Hood Farm Remedies. 








the entire country. [The farmers of the 


Horse Powers, Wood-Sawi, 
and Threshing Machines and 
Ensilage Cutters. 


If you want the best 



















power in the world for 
running cream separa- 
tor, ensilage cutter 
or wood-saw, try 
our horse power. es 
Easiest running, 

best material and 

will do the most a4 
work of any in the @ 
maarket. 50-page HP 
mphiet Free. 


pa cae 3s 
Adéress ALW.CGRAY’S SONS 
Patentees and Sole Manufact..;.... 

Middletown Springs, y:, ' 


SAVE YOURFRUIT —, 
——BY SPRAYIN® : 
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THE CHARLES J. JAGER Conr:. 
174 High St., Boston, fias« re 
Catalogue and Special Price-List Mailed v 


¥ 
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Grain and Hay Business 
FOR SALE. 


Oldest established grain store 
Never a failure in the store. Nea}; 
cash trade. Good chance to sell j 
hay at retail prices. 
No bonus asked. 


all g f 
Good reasons fi: 


Cc. A. PARSONS 
134 Commercial St., Boston, Vi... 


New England Fruit 
and Tree Planters 


You do not go West or South to buy G: 
ceries—Why not buy direct from ti. 


Largest 


Growers in New England 


Home-grown Nursery Stock, acclimated a: 
of guaranteed quality ’ 300 acres— PRICES 
AS LOW AS THE LOWEST, West or Sout 
quality considered. Write for catalow 
and estimate, and you will save money ar 
losses on poor stock. ‘ 


The Finest Collection in 


Mardy Plants, Roses, 
Trees and Shrubs. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY (CO., 


44 Broad Street, Boston.’ 


America of 
Ornamental 








A Moth-Proof Bee Hive. 


The necessary device can be cheaply atta 


any hive. For further particulars address, « th st 
BRYAN TYSON, Carthage, N. ©. You wi 
mention this paper. 


Buy and Sell Your Farms 


THROUGH 





One-half bushel of lime slacked in boil- | 


{13 DEVONSHIRE ST., 


this through a fine sieve | 


P. F. LELAND, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Spring Circular Free upon 
receipt of address. 








one pound of glue previously dissolved by | 
soaking in cold water and then melted in a 
Add five gallons of hot water in | 
After being al- | 


lowed to stand for a few days protected 


A Big Sheaf 


—a great harvest—always 
results from the use of 


ARLINGTON 


Send for Free Seed 
Book for 1902, telling all 
about Rawson’s Seeds, with 
special prices and inducements. 
W. W.RAWSON & CO. 


Seedsmen, 
12-18 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 





Buyers for Farms 


Cash pd —_ real onate me be fonud 
ro me, no matter where located. 

Send Semiption and sprice ond jenrn, s sacecestul 

meth: nding buyers. 

North American Building, Puiladelshin Pe , 


200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-8° 


Perfect in construction and 

action. Hatches every fertile 

» ee we 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, III. 














Beauty Spets in New England. 


At this season of the year many le are 
making plans for their summer vacation.” Some 
will return to their old haunts, while others will 
seek new resorts. 

For scenic beauty, northern New England has 
no equal, and one unacquainted with this section 
in detail will gain much information as to the 
topography and beautiful views obtained from 
various points by a perusal of the numerous pict- 
ures published by the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
They are issu in five portfolios, made up 
wholl of half-tone reproductions of suit- 
able size to show up the scenery to proper ad- 
vantage. Each book contains thirty or more 
scenes, and cover mountains, seashore, lakes, 
rivers and historical spots, and are mailed 
upon receipt of six cents for each book. A cata- 
logue of descriptive literature, covering the 
various sections of New England, will be mailed 
free bY. 


the Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine 


ailroad, Boston. 





Allie Merrifield has a good stable of 
horses at Baltimore this year, which in- 
cludes Carthage Girl (2.13), Pug (2.14}), 
Millard Saunders (2.174) and Silver King 





(2.254). 


C. 8. PRATT, Reading, Mass,, is <n 


Strawberry Plants 


VERY LOW THIS SEASON. 


THE MINUTE MAN STRAWBERRY. 


_We are headquarters for this grand \a- 

riety, and our stock is the origini e 

also have over twenty-five other varic'. 
the Strawberry, and will be please | 

our list to you. Asparagus Root- 
Small Fruit Plants. Adress 

GEORGE F. WHEELEE. 

Box 600. Concord. Vi:--- 
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YOU Can’t DREA™ 
out the secrets of the merits inthe PAGE ! > 
The farmers’ experience worked them 0! 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRI\ i, 
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‘FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE ENGIN’ 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
IN SIZES FROM 1} TO 60 HORSE-P0 
THE JACK OF ALL TRADE* 


14 ACTUAL HORSE-POWER, 
USED FOR PUMPING), 


MAY BE DISCONNECTED AND USED! 
ALL KINDS OF FARM WO: 
SUCH AS 
SAWING, GRINDING, ENSILAGE CUTTIN 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
CHARLES J, JAGER COMPA \ 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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STAR PATTERN 






(BILLINGS Planter and Fertilizer 

twelve difterent dioaMo& BER CORN: « 
tances. and 

ha BEET SEED. 

nish Marker and Tio ar. 


tachment for rowing both 









FARM CARTS, 

ACN Two Wheel and } “ 

HAY kit: 
To fit our Carts: 

AMES PL 

Q7 MARKET ST 

BOSTON, MASS: 
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Che Markets, 


ee 


iOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 


AND BRIGHTON, 
vy the week ending April 16, 1902, 
Shotes 
and 


Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 


veek..3086 7400 «175 33,921 3195 
eek . 3434 8268 55 26,837 2707 


Prices on ‘Nerthern Cattle. 


rer hundred pounds on total weight of 
! iilow and meat, extra, $6.26@7.25; first 
$5.75@6.00; second quality, $5.25@5.50; 
t iality, $4.25@5.00; a few choice single pairs, 
‘ ~.; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 


Western steers, 42@7}c. 


s AnD YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality 
¢ 8.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
: 550).00.@65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 

nes—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 

~10.@20; two-year-olds, §14@30; three-year- 


a) aw. 


evp—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
sheep and lambs per head. in lots, $3@ 


unbs, 4}a@7}e. 


Hogs—Per pound, Western, 7}@7je, live 
shotes, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25@8.00; 


y dressed hogs, 9@9%e. 
| CALVES—34@6he P Tb 


es—Brighton—64@7c P tb; country lots, 53 


» SKINS—65e@$1.30 dairy skins, 40@60c. 


ow—Brighton, 4@5c P th: country lots, 2@ 


5e 


ps—23aT5e. 








eee 


\LS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 


Cattle Sheep . Hogs Veals Horses 








\\ rtown..1664 7388 4,323 2135 621 
| ton.....1422 12 19,598 1060 195 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. At Brighten. 
A: Brighton. J S Henry 23 
Chapman & 
Lougee 10 1 Canada. 
Hi M Lowe 12 At Watertown. 
Harris &  Fel- J W Eliott 128 
Ws 20 10 J&JIWDunn & 
Chompson & T Halissey 40 
Hauson 30 Laveck 76 
M }) Holt& Son 11 F Hunnisett 
Libby Bros. 33 Brown & Snell 68 
k W Wormwell 7 D Monroe 59 
JMVPhilbrook 11 2 
Pp A Berry 20 Massachusetts. 
At Watertown. 
New Hampshire. JS Henry 43 28 
At Brighton. W A Bardwell 12 1 
JH Neal OH Forbush 18 


jt 
AtNEDM&Weol WF Dennen 6 


Co At Brighton. 
Ed Sargent 8 21 JS Henry 59 
T Shay 12 H A Gilmore 23 
AF Jones & Co 16 Scattering 110 
F Cotton 5 13 RConnors 17 
> G Foss 11 F E Keegan 15 
At Watertown. J P Day 10 
H M Nims 8 9 TJ Moroney 17 
Breck & Wood 25 10 H K Davis 8 
WF Wallace 90 3 CD Lewis s 
W W Mills 17 
Vermont. UO F Lyons 2 
At Watertown. 
A Williamson 27 Western. 
Fred Savage 23 20 At Brighton. 
H N Jenne 4 9 Armour & Co 200 
N H Woodward 2 1 Morris BeefCo 221 
W E Hayden 53 Swift & Co 357 
G W Hall 13 SS Learned 64 
RK E French 12 Sturtevant& 
J Burns 1 Haley 96 
Doonan Bros 4 AtNEDM™M& Wool 
AtINED™M& Weel Co. J 
Co. Swift & Co 234 
W A Ricker 172 2 NEDM& Wool 
MG Flanders 5 36 Co 65 
B Ricker 40 Morris Beef €o 200 
F Ricker 15 100 At Watertown. 
F s Atwood 6 (, A Sawyer 619 
«GB Evens 15 J AHathaway 120 





Che tive steamers that arrived were quickly se- 
cured by exporters, and, it is supposed, at easier 


rates than 30s. The shipments were 1878 cattle 
and 110 horses. State cattle at English ports are 
selling at prices that effect a profit, being 13}@ 
l4ic, which will be sustained until heavy ship- 
ments drop the market. 


Shipments and destinations: On steamer Cam- 
brian, for London, 162 cattle by Morris Beef Com- 


pany, 251 do. by Swift & Co., 46 horses by E. F. 
Roberts; on steamer Lancastrian, for Liverpool, 
300 cattle by Swift & Co., 200 do. by Morris Beef 
Company, 15 horses by E. Snow; on steamer 
Columbian, for London, 201 cattle by Swift & Co., 
200 do. by Morris Beef Company, 49 horses by E. 
F. Roberts; on steamer Caledonian, for London, 
Armour & Co. 200 cattle, J. W. Elliott 128 Canada 
cattle, JI.& J. W. Dunn & do., T. Hallissey 40 do., 
W. Laveck 40 do., F.Hunnisett 39 do.; Brown, 
Snell & Co. 18 do.; on steamer Sardonian, for 
Glasgow, 50 Canada cattle by Brown, Snell & Co., 
59 do. by D. Monroe, 36 do. by W. Laveck. 
Horse Business. 

Ihe past week has been one of the most pros- 
perous of the season, with large arrivals and free 
disposals. Prices also were well sustained on all 
grades, and all descriptions wanted.. At Cava- 
laugh Bros.’ sale stable, sold at retail 2 carloads 
at steady prices for draft, and some for drive, 
ostly at $150@225. An auction sale this coming 
week. At Moses Colman & Sons, good acclimated 
horses, of 1100 tbs, found instant sale. Good 
prices and easy disposals all through the week. 
Sales mostly at $75@125; sold 1 pair of nice drivers 
at $600, nicely matched and excellent quality. 
At Isburgh & Co.’s sale stable, sold some valu- 
able gentlemen’s drivers and family horses, to- 
vether with many nicely acclimated horses of all 
descriptions, at good prices. At Myer Abrams’ 
sale staple, 11 carloads for business and drive at 
$7540225. At Welch & Hall Company’s sale 
staple, heavy sales‘at good prices. A big week 
at L. H. Brockway’s. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 
luesday—A good demand for beef cattle, and 
butchers were ready to invest ‘and paid strong te 
ice. The Western run for home trade light 
andcost tirm prices. W. F. Wallace sold 2 oxen, 
015770 Ths, at 5he; 2 of 2630 ths, at 5}c; 3 steers, 

‘) Ibs, at 5e; 15 cows, of 12,770 ths, at 3c. O. H. 
Forbush sold best cattle at 4c, of 890 tbs and 1020 
I OWS, Of 1790 tbs, at 34¢; 2 of 2160 Ibs, at 3}c; 
cow, of 860 ths, at 33¢; with sales down to 2tc. 
li. M. Nims, 10x, of 1410 ths, at 3c. J. A. Hath- 
i sold 15;eattle, of 1490 ths, at 7}c; 10 of 1450 

\! 70; 20 Of 1400 ths, at 63c; 15 of 1375 Ibs, at 
! it be, 
Milch Cows. 
od supply and quality up to the average at 
prices; $25 up to $65. 
Fat Hogs. 
‘et higher, with Western at 7}a@7ie, 1. w. 
iogs jumped to 9@9i%e, d. w. 
Sheep Heuses. 
large arrivals as last week. Prices rule 
ind supply of Northern very light. Some 
of Western put in an appearance, with 
1. sheep at $4.30@6.05 pJ00 tbs and lambs 
7.15 » 100 Ibs. H. N. Jenne sold 9 sheep, 
sate. H. M. Nims, 9 sheep, of 450 tbs, 


Veal Calves. 

| supply with prices no higher than last 
(he city market for veal somewhat slim, 
op price, with sales at 5jc. Slim calves 
rate rates. Range on ealves 3$@6{c. 
Bros. sold 21. calves, 2780 ths, at6c. G. 
~ calves, of 840 tbs, at 5jc. J. Burns, 64 
o0 ths, at 6he. 

Live Poultry. 
rin at 12} 13¢. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 

Chapman & Lougee, 2; H. M. Lowe, 
is & Fellows, 135; Thompson & Hanson, 
1). Holt & Son, 50; Libby & Gould, 15; 
bros., 75; F. W. Wormwell, 12: J. M. 
kK, 98; P. A. Berry, 30. 

‘lampshire—J. H. Neal, 9; Ed. Sargent, 
: ay, 40; A. F. Jones & Co., 210; F. Cotton, 
1 loss, 12; G. S. Peavey, 25; H. M. Nims, 
Ay, Kk & Wood, 75; W. F. Wallace, 160. 
vit—A. Williamson, 125; Fred Savage, 75; 





Solid colored bull calf, 

0 dropped Jan. 18, 1902. Sire, 

@) Chromo 17th of Hood Farm, a 

son of the World’s Fair bull 

Chromo. Dam, Rose’s Oonan, 

a r 15 ths. 12 02. from 282 ths. 5 oz. 
WM) mikes tbs. milk in one day. 

By Qonan’s Tormentor, a son 

of Oonan’s Harry and Oonan 

er 3d. For price address 
CYS. Farm, Lowell, 


Mass 


Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.....-.-....--- 31@ 
Norchern N. Y., assorted sizes.........-- 31@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs........-.....- 31@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs........-.-..-. 32@ 
Creamery, northern firsts..........-..---- - 29@30 
Creamery, western firsts...........-..----- @3l 
Creamery, seconds..........-.-.------+---- 28@29 
Creamery, eastern......-.---.------------- @30 
Dairy, Vt. extra............2-22---e0.epne ee 29@30 
Dairy, N. ¥. ORR. ....- 2.2.5.0. ccsccecces @ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.......-..-....-- 27a28 
Dairy, N. Y.. and Vt. seconds.........-...- 3l@ 
TROT OING |... 222 ncn sc nnccecnccecsvecnseese 26 @29 
Boxes— : 
Extra northern creamery....-...---------- 31.@32 
Extra dairy... ...--...0-.ccccceececoeeesceee 29.430 
Common to good...-..--.---------- 27@28 


Extra northern creamery. -.--.--- 
Extra northern dairy-.....- --- 


Common to good......-..--..--------++-++ + 27428 
Cheese 
New York, twins, extra # M™.....-..-.---- 13@ 
e “ firsts p tb 114@12} 
68. on  <ID hom ses car=s0<ger 9@11 


Vt. twins extra P tb 


“ firsts P tb...-..--.-- sdidacdewcdabes r 

* geconds P Ib.......-.----0------------ 
RNG II oo oo 2 oes coven cnc geccesns3o+-<0s- 

Egas. 
Nearby and Cane fancy, P doz............ 18@ 
Eastern choice fresh.-....-...------------- 17@ 
Eastern fair to good.......-.-..-..--------- 16@16} 
Indiana fancy fresh. .......------.--------- 17@ 
Vt. and ee OOM is nsesb-eeecace : jie 
Western fair to good..........----.------- @ 
Western selected, fresit-....-.--.....---- 164@)16} 
Duck.......--.------- -- 2-0-2 eee eee eee ee eee 2023 
GOOSC..-. eon 2 =e eee ee ee ee eee enon eee 40@ 
Peotatees. 

Aroostook, Hebron, P bu..-.-...--.----- 90@93 

se Green Mountain, P bu...... 90@95 

* Rose......-.----------------- 95@ 

“s Dakota Red.......---------- 80.@) 
Scotch Magnums 168-Ib sack....-.-..--- 2 00@2 15 
Belgium, # 168-1b sack.....--.---------- 1 75@2 00 
new Brunswick Rose.........---------- 85a90 


Beets, P bu....---.---------------------- 150@ 

oo” 4 doz. bunches. .-..--.----------- 1 00@1 50 
Cabbage, native, P bbl...-.-------------- 1 50@ 
Carrots, ® bu ....---..------------------- 1 25@1 50 

te Ry doz. bunches. ..--..-...----------- br 
Parsmips......-- ---- 22. --2- een eee eee ene @ 
Lettuce, P long box....-..-------------- 1 00@3 00 
Cucumbers, P 100, No. 1....-..---------- 7 00@8 00 

si SOU, 0, 2.50. 5225 56500..62 400@6 90 
Onions, Western Mass, P bush....-...-- 50@1 00 

a5 Natives, P bu...-------.--------- 100@1 15 

a Havana, P crate.......-.. - ----235@2 40 

xe Egyptian, P bag-.-...-----.------- 2 75@ 

e Balt more, P basket. ...-..------- @ 
Parsley, P bu -------------------+----++- 90@1 00 
Radishes, ® d0Z....-.--------------------- 35@) 
Squash, Hubbard, P ton...-.--------- 100 00@ 
Marrow,Pp ton-.-..-.-.------------------ 80 00@100 00 
Summer, P crate.....------------------ 2 @3 50 
Green peas, Southern, P crate..-.....- 2 00@3 00 
String beans, Southern, Pp crate......-.-. 2 50a3 50 
Spinach, Norfolk, p bol Aiba S 1 Ona 25 

aragus, P doz., large..-------------- a 
rhe wae doz., small....----.------ 1 50@3 00 
Rhubarb, P th.-------------------------+--- 2a24 
Turnips, flat, P box .-..------------------- 30.@50 
— 28, gee Pp i waseeeeeneeeeee a xa.90 

atoes, hothouse, P tb....---------- 5@ 
on Fla., P crate......----------- 2 00@2 50 
Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples, Ben Davis.....------------------ 3 75@4 25 
Pr Baldwins No.1-.-..-..------------ 4.00@5 00 

Ks Gano. .....---------- ----+--e2 220+ 400a4 50 

“  Talman Sweet.....----.-------- 2 0@3 50 

ar Baldwin and Greening, No. 2... 3 50@4 00 

“« Other No. 2....------.---------- 2 50@3 25 

Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows all weights..-....-.--.---- 53@6} 
Bulls. < .. 22 cont ewieend e020 cs oee os ceseccccce a5 
Hides, south, light green salted.......--.- 7a7 

Pe “dry flint.....--.------------ 14,@15 

si to" 6" —palted .....-..-.cncccsnnes 12@124 

- buff, in west....-------------------- 74a8 

ia “ ‘salted P th..-.---------------- @8h 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.....----------+ 95@1 40 

“over weights, each...----------- 1 70@2 00 
Deacon and dairy skins......-.---------- 60@65 | 
Lambskins each, country...------------- 35@50 
Country Pelts, each.-....---------------- 50@75 

Dried Apples. 

sews oe arate oSEh Blois Seas chat : 

vapora prime ......-----+-----+--+--- @ 
sundried, as to quality.....-.-----+------ 3@4 

Grass Seeds. 

Timothy, P bu., Western, choice 3 50@ 
Cl i nscecpe 10@11 

over, P 

.-3 00@3 50 
urea “9k@llh 
Beans. 

Pea marrow, choice, H. P.-..-.------------ 1 
Pea screened......-. Pee ais ae aakal re 50 
Pea seconds..........-- Lenbsecaes «+1 26@1 35 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P...-.-.----- @ 








H.N. Jenne, 120; N. H. Woodward, 43; H. E 
Heden, 27; G. W. Hall, 15; R. E. French, 140; J 
Burns, 80; Doonan Bros., 24; G. H. Sprigg, 55; J 
Quinlan, 12; W. A. Ricker, 120; M. G. Fianders, 
100; B. Ricker, 50; F. Ricker, 175; F. 8. Atwood, 
30; G. B. Evans, 18; J. 8. Henry, 60. 
=. 8. Henry, 120; W. A. Bard- 

’ ; O. H. Fo ; ; 
eres pes rbush, 8; SERS, 150; 

New York—199. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1422 cattle, 12 sheep, 19,598 hogs, 
1060 calves, 196 horses. From West, 938 cattle, 
19,140 hogs, 196 horses. Maine, 161 cattle, 12 sheep, 
300 hogs, 552 calves. New Hampshire, 14 cattle. 
8 hogs, 9 calves. Vermont, 23 cattle, 34 hogs, 60 
calves. Massachusetts, 286 cattle, 116 hogs, 314 
calves. New York, 125 calves. 

Tuesday—Not a heavy run of cattle and ic, 
advance was affected and dealers were blaming 
themselves for not taking in more, but the light 
supply caused the advanced price. Demand 
good. F.E. Keegan sold 15 cows, av. 950 tbs, at 
3ic. J.T. Moroney, 13 cows, of 1000 tbs, at 34c; 2 
of 1390 ibs, at 2}c. J. H. Neal, 2 oxen, todress 1000 
tbs each, at 8}c, d w. Had in several pair of 
working oxen, at $140@150 a pair. > 

Milch Cews. 

Not.as many as last week, and speculators were 
buying freely with the expectation of a good sale 
on Wednesday. Prices ruled firm on all grades, 
especially on best cows. Libby Bros. sold 2 milch 
cows at $50 each, 3 at $45 each, 4 at $40 each, 4 at 
$35. J.S. Henry sold 10 cows at $45 a head; 5 
choice cows at $50@55. W. F. Wormwell, 8 cows, 
$35@50. 


Veal Calves. 
Prices about steady; if any change, favorable to 
the buyer.’ Thompson & Hanson, 100 veals, of 
120 ibs, at 6c. H. M. Lowe, 40 calves, 110 tbs, 6c. 
Chapman & Lougee, 2 fancy cows, 64c. 
Late Arrivals. 
Wednesday—Milch cows were not so numerous 
but that the disposals were easier than some 
previous weeks, and prices were well sustained. 
Beef cows and steers were in good demand, and 
early sales were effected at stiff prices. W. A. 
Ricker had in a pair of Holstein steers, of 22 
months old, no white, teeth developed, and weigh" 
ing 2500 ths, a finely matched pair, raised by G. 
W. Benton of Union Village, Vermont, Henry 
Goodnough the probable buyer, to raise. J. M. 
Philbrook, 5 choice cows, the lot for $225. Libby 
Bros. sold 3 choice cows at $60,2 at $55, 1 at $50, 
6 at $25@35. J.H. Neal,1 pair working oxen, of 
7 feet, 3200 Ibs, at $170; 1 pair, 6}c. J.S. Henry 
sold at $58, $55, $50, down to $30. W. Cullen sold 
20 fancy cows, $65a head. J.T. Molloy, 2 choice 
cows, $60 and $65, down to $35. W. Scollans, 
15 cows, $48@57. 
Store Pigs. 
No change. Small pigs, $2.50@4. Shotes, $5 


@s. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


Chickens, choice roasting................ 18@20 
Chickens, fair to good ........-... ---.----- 12@15 
Chickens, broilers..............--.--....-- 20@25 
Fowls, extra choice........-...---- -----.- 14@15 
we 6? LS ee ee re 12@13 
Pigeons, tame, P doz........-..--.-.----- 75a 50 
Squabs, p d0Z.....-.--------.----------- 2 50a3 00 
Western iced or frozen— 
Turkeys, com. to good........--.------- 12@14 
“ young, choice.........-.---. -- 154164 
Ducks, spring......-.-..------ Deke ae 14a16 
Geese,-good to choice.........-.....---- 10412 
Capons, choice large...--.-.-------------- 16@17 
‘« small and medium...........-.-- 13@15 
Chickens, choice. ....-......-..----------- 14@15 
Fowls, good to choice..-........-..------ 10}.a12 
SUE 6 niece negcus asada dgeanteese ace 9a 
Liye Poultry. 
Fowls PB tb.---- a oanecs cite ea alacawon 12@124 
PR OUES PF Ties gaining non sass boone sakesnseses 8@10 


Butter. 
NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 


30, 50 th. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 


Trunk butter in 4 or }-tb prints 









Green Vegetnbles. 





















sized potatoes. 


POTATO 


GROWERS 
WILL MAKE LARGE PROFITS 


if they always use Bradley’s Fertilizers either with 
or without stable manure in planting their potatoes. 


The use of Bradley’s Fertilizers encourages a 
vigorous growth that makes sturdy vines, which will with- 
stand drought, and produce a large crop of uniform- 
Do not accept unworthy substitutes, but 


use only the “old reliable” Bradley’s, which never fails 
to satisfy every user. 


EEE EEEECE?EECEECEEK ECE CSE 





FOR SALE BY 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Corporation, 


51 North Market Street, Boston, Mass. 





Pea Cal. small white..................-.-. 2 25@2 50 
_- i a all i il iba ited 1 45@i 50 
Mediums, choice hand-picked.........-.. 1 60@ 
Mediums, screened...........-..--.------ 1 40@1 50 
Mediums, foreign............-...-.-----.- 1 45@1 55 
Yellow eyes, extra...............-.2-..22- 2 20@ 
Yellow eyes, seconds.............-....--- 2 00@2 15 
NE oro cnc cennens causiacenscnciswe 2 10a2 25 
Lima beans dried, P th...........-..-..-.- 6@ 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay prime, bales...............-..-.--- 17 50@18 00 
y PU Ng MPN 6 ocg wc nnnsgcasoccusing 17 00@ 
xh sake Si eee Ee Bes 14 50@15 50 
- we Aer cig ee ae ee Cee le 10 00@12 00 
* fine choice............:....-.- 10 00@13 00 
yi clover mixed P ton........... 11 00@13 00 
* clover, P ton.............-..- 10 00@12 00 
sie swale, ~ ton..........-......- 8 00@ 9 00 
Straw, prime rye..........-.....--- .----15 1@16 00 
Straw, oat, per ton................----.- 8 50@ 9 50 
Straw, tangled rye............-.-.-.---- 11 00.12 00 








FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 
Spring patents, $4.00@4.75. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.20@3.75. 

Winter patents, $3.75@4.35. 

Winter, clear and straight, $4.00. 

Cern Meal.—The market is higher at $1 32@ 


@3 35 p 

Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $3 00@4 50 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quiet, $4 75@5 00 P bbl. for rolled, 
and $5 15@5 40 for cut and ground. 

Rye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at $3 05@ 
3 145 p bbl. 

Corn.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 70}c. 

No. 3, yellow, 704c. 

New yellow for shipment, 70c. 

Oats.— Quiet and lower. 

Clipped, tancy, spot, 53@54c. 

No. 2 clipped white, 524c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 5!c. 

Millfeed.—The market is lower for winter 
grades. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $21 00. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $21 75. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $17 50. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $17 50. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 50. 

: spee-rEbe market is steady with trade ruling 
dull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 65@72c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 

Western grades, 70@75c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
6o@ié6e for No. 26-rowed State, and 45@60c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65c. 

Bye.— Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl, 55c P bushel. 





THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 17@17} 
m zi Se EEE oon <5 eo ones one 19@20 
ae ee | aL aS ieee Sere we 
da eS GR ees be 214@22 
“ce “ce blood gf ER RP Siew he. 2 ‘a 

Fine delaine, Ohio.........--.---.--------- @2eh 

a see pT ee ae 26@ 

Washed fleece... - ..1.....2.2..252 2220 e ccc ee 24@27 








THUMPS IN Pics.—W. L. R., Franklin County, 
Massachusetts: We had hoped that this disease 
had become unknown in these times, as we had 
not heard or read of it for some time, at least 
among farmers who take agricultural papers, 
and read the station bulletins. We believe the 
cause of it to be the feeding of the sow too 
highly, while the pigs were small, and food that 
is too rich in fat. They alsodo not get enough 
exercise, which is one reason why the trouble 
prevails more frequently with winter pigs than 
with spring pigs. The use of too much corn 
meal in the feed, and not enough green 
food, makes the milk of the sow so rich that 
there is an accumulation of fat inside 
which prevents the organs acting properly. 
This may be confined to heart action alone, 
or it may also affect lungs and digestive organs. 
We are not sure, as we have never seen a 
post-mortem examination of a pig suffering in 
that way, and have not seen a case for many 
years, and then not in our own pigs. We would 
not advise giving up the raising of winter pigs be- 
cause of this trouble, but would change toa feed 
of the less starchy grains, as wheat bran or 
middlings, with roots or clover hay for the sow, 
that she may give more milk with less fat in it, 
and provide a place for the pigs to exercise. Our 
letter may reach you too late to save these pigs, 
but try again another season, and hope for better 
success if these rules are followed. 


PROFITS OF POULTRY.—Miss J. R.C., Worces- 
ter County, Mass.: We would not undertake to 
tell you what profit you might make from poultry 
and bees in ayear. We have known those who, 
with forty to fifty fowl, had a profit of about $2.60 
per head in a year, but the prices of chickens 
were higher than they are now, and eggs were 
about at last year’s prices. With about three 
hundred hens the same party did not get a 
profit of $1 per head, though he thought he gave 
as good care as before. This did not in- 
clude any ‘fancy prices for breeding stock 
or eggs, on which profits may be large, if 
one has the capital to buy good stock, and suc- 
ceeds in getting the sort paid for,then knows how 
to care for it, fit it for exhibition, and then has 
the business talent to advertise it and sell it at 
good prices. There is also an uncertainty about 
bees. We have read of people who were fortu. 
nate enough to obtain one hundred pounds of 
honey from.a colony, or more than that amount 
as an average from a large apiary, but these 
last were well skilled in the business. Those 
who obtained it from one or two colonies were 
fortunate rather than skilful. We would not 
advise any woman to enter into either or both 
businesses of poultry and beekeeping with the 
idea that they will give her an income sufficient 
for her support, unless she has a pretty good 
knowledge of the care they need, but we think 
almost any woman can add to her income by be 
ginning with a few fowl, bees, or both, and if she 





has good success with a few she may increase her 
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stock, until they will yield enough to be a sup- 
port for her. That is, if by experience she 
acquires knowledge, and does not neglect the 
business, or think she has learned it all be- 
cause she has learned some things that she 
did not known when she _ began. . We 
think the incubator and brooder are very 
much better than the sitting hen to bring 
out and bring up chickens, and many have better 
success with them the first time than they 
do later, perhaps because they watch them more 
carefully and follow directions more closely. 
“ Eternal vigilance is the price ” of chickens as 
well as of other things, and there is no method of 
getting rich in poultry or bee business without 
hard work and care, that we know. 
——— oo 
SUNDAY LABOR. 

We do not like to do much labor on the first 
day of the week, not only because the laws of 
this State provide a penalty for doing so, but be- 
cause we want a day of rest occasionally. And 
we are something of the opinion of the old farmer 
who was asked if he thought a man should do any 
unnecessary work on Sunday. “ No,” he said, ‘“‘a 
man who would do unnecessary work any day 
in the week ought to be sent to county jail, or 
a worse place.” But there are certain tasks 
that the farmer must do on Sunday as well as on 
other days. It would be ‘cruelty to animals ”’ 
to fail to provide food and water for them one 
day in seven, or to leave the cows unmilked from 
Saturday night until Monday morning. The care 
of the sap of the maple tree is another thing 
that cannot be made to wait for the day 
of the week. It can be allowed to run to waste 
for one day without injury. to the tree 
of course, but we would not blame the owner. 
of the orchard if he tried to save the product of 
Sunday, if the weather was such as to promise a 
good run of sap. Where the liné may be drawn 
between the labor that is necessary or proper on 
the Sabbath is one which we think each one 
should decide for himself, yet should be so exer- 
cised as not to interfere -with those who may 
desire to observe it as a period of rest or of 
religious worship. 
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How te See New England at Heme. 

New England has never been presented in bet- 
ter form in the way of illustrations than that 
given in the “ Portfolios of Views,” covering the 
various picturesque sections of the summer play- 
ground under the following groups: Mountains 
of New England, Seashore of New England 
Lakes of New England, Rivers of New Englan 
and Picturesque New England, the latter illus- 
— many historic spots. Each portfolio con- 
tains thirty or more half-tone pictures, and will 
be mailed upon receipt of six cents for each book, 
together with a catalogue of descriptive books by 
the Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston. 


Horses are now selling for better prices iu 
the Provinces than for a'‘long time past. 
The Halifax and St. John Homestead says: 
Good drivers from 975 to one thousand 
pounds readily bring $125, and workers 
from 1200 pounds upwards are eagerly 
picked up at from $110 to $150. 


FARMER BRIGHTON, FAIRFIELD, IA., 
Advertises in our columns a very valuable 
instrument for dehorning calves, marking 
all kinds of live stock, and also preventing 
hogs from rooting. It will be sent on liberal 
terms. 


STILL LEADING THE LINE 
of CREAM SEPARATING APPARATUS. 


MOSELEY'’S OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


Has stood all tests. Defies all competition. More 
popular thanever, In useeverywhere. Wecan in- 


| "attr cron tons) 
20 PER CENT. 
CASH COMMISSION, 


Also bonus of 100 shares of stock for each 100 
shares you sell. A Directorship in the Company 
if you sell $5000 worth. Four Gold Mines, two 
Quartz and two Placer. Only $5000 on this basis. 
The $4000 to be used for machinery, etc. Mines 
wi'l probably pay at least $1.00 per share per 
year. Send for prospectus. Address, 

TREASURER, Bex 3113, Beston, Maes. 




















Money-Making Hens 
Eggs and Fowls. Partridge Wyandottes, brilliant 
seen of Dark Brahma Wyandottes, silver pencilled 
veautiful soft gray; Violet Wyandottes ( unch 0: 
Violets). Eight first prizes 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th Great 
Boston Show, 1902. C. C. LORING, Dedham, Mass. 


PROFITABLE HOMES 
FOR FARMERS 


Large areas of lands are available on line Southern 
Railway for settlers. The South excels for all kinds 
ef profitable agriculture. Best section for fruits, 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. Cheap lands 
en good terms. Good markets, Climate mild and 
healthy. Agreeable year round. 

send for information to M. V. RICHARDS, Lan@ 
and Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C., or 

M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Department, 
Southern Railway, 228 Washington street, Bostes 
Mass. 








FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want penestaces is established to allow 


d hange 
also Help or Situation Wanted. T 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
in: No Display. Cash to accompany the 
7 





Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
here is a charge 0: 


TRAWBERRY Plan's, $1.75 
PINE HILL FRUIT FARM, Centre Brook, Conn. 








LACE wanted on a farm for reliable boy of good 

habits; has had some experience: can milk, and 
ke care of horse; would work for moderate wages, 
ifsure of good home. Address MASON, 94 Dudley 
street, Brookline, Mass. 





ALTER SHERMAN, View 

R. I., has farm-raised Rhode Island Reds, hardy 

and @prolific, from which he sells eggs to hatch, at 
Write him at once for particulars. 


Farms, Middletown, 





HOICE Jersey Wakefield cabbage plants, wintered 
in cold frames ; none but good, stocky plants will 

price $4 per thousand. E 

WALKER, South Portsmouth, R. I. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns 
winners, 5 cents apiece. 





By the sitting or hun- 


wis. Big catalog free. Our guarantee means some- 
thing. PINE TREE FARM, Box Z., Jamesburg, N. J. 





book on the training of Collies for 
work, written in plain, condensed language, and 
tells Just How to do it. Price 50cents. MAPLEMONT 


STOCK FARM, Albany, Vt. 





ANTED- Situation farmer, teamster, sawmill man ; 


good, reliableman. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 


AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, 
. P. Rock ckls. and Poland- 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, II). 


OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
nox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 


Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 3254, 





GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 


rifle or bicycle or 


anything in the 
OX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





OR SALE—A water and steam 
and sawmill, with sufficient bu 
machinery ; two good dwellin 
of good land. Situated in one o 
owing sections in the 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J L. 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


ac 
f the healthiest, best 





RK SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
st. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 





UFF Cochins ; youn stock for sale. C. 





ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 

management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
rs, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL., Modena. Pa. 





IOODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all — for sale at all times. 


I. WOOD, Williamsport, 


Its quality influences 
. the selling price. 
Profitable fruit 
growing insured only 
when enough actual 


Potash 


is in the fertilizer. 
Neither guanhty nor 

good quality possible 

without Potash. 


Write f 
} givicite, for our Sree books 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York City. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of CHAR- 
LOT E. SANDERSON, late of Littleton, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

AS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of suid deceased to George W. 

Sanderson, of Littleton, in the County of Middle- 

sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the sixth day of May, A. D. 1902. 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be 

n 


granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication Oo be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of vaid Court, this sixteenth day of April, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and two. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
CATHERINE M. NOYES, late of Cambridge, 
in said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Edward 

T. Sanderson of Parkersburg, in the State of 

West Virginia, or to some other suitable person. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the sixth ag of May, A. D. 

1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 

cause, if any you have, why the same should 

not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day at least, before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day 

of April in the year one thousand nine hundre 

and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of MARY 
T. RUNYAN, late of Norborne, in the State of 
Missouri, deceased, intestate, leaving estate in 
said County of Middlesex. 4 

WHEREA a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Nahum T. 

Greenwood, of Newton, in the County of Middle- 

sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of April, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should no 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this second day of April, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and two. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the_heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
MARY J. VAN TASSEL, late of Wilmington, 
in said County, deceased, intestate. 

EREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administration 
on the estate of said deceased to Edwin R. Van 

Tassel of Wilmington, in the a Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are bereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said Count 
of - Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of April, 
A.D., 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge , of said Court, this second day of 
Agen, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 

wo. 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 











HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons 
Clydes and one Coach horse. A. 





ANTED—Working 
tenement; give references. B 
ass. 


want good young man to work in sawmill; chop or 


drive horse team. E. M. PURDY, Wilton, N. 





EREFORD Cattle; 50 cows of Archibald Grove 3d 
and Anxiety strains, headed by the first-class 
59281 and Mariner 71749. All good, 
some fine as silk. N. KIRTLEY, Savannah, Mo. 
Court, tobe held at Cambr 





RONZE Turkeys, Toulouse geese, Pekin ducks and 

W. Wyandotte chickens exclusively. 

olled cattle and Poland-China hogs. G. J. TRES- 
TER, Hart, Minn. 





NTED—American woman to assist housekeeper 
on small farm near largetown. Light work, good 
home. BOX 176, Easthampton, Mass. 


~ Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of M. 
ABBY SMITH, late of Sandwich, in the County 
of Carroll, and State of New Hampshire, de- 
ceased, or in the- 
after described, an 
ceiver-General of said Commonwealth. 

REAS, Angelia A. Smith, appointed ad- 

ministratrix of the estate of said deceased 
by the Probate Court for the County of Carroll 
in the State of New Hampshire, has presente 
to said Court her petition. re 
such administratrix she is ent 


roperty herein- 
reasurer and Re- 


resenting that as 
tled to certain per- 
rty situated in said Commonwealth, to 
sit in the Suffolk Savings Bank, 
048; andone share of stoc 
onal Bank, Certificate No. 661, and 
praying that she may licensed to receive 
or to sell by public or private sale on such terms 
rsons as she shall think 


and to such person or 
pose of, and to transfer 


fit—or otherwise to dis 
and to convey said shares and estate. 

ed pear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said Coun 
of Middlesex, on the sixth da 
1902, at. nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 

granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve 
publishing the same_ once 
three successive weeks, 
PLOUGHMAN, a nhews- 


this citation, b 


the MASSACHUSETTS 
a@per published in Boston, the las 
e one day, at least, before said 
serving a copy of said citation on the Treas- 
urer and Receiver-General of said Common- 
wealth fourteen days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLEs J. 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day o: 
housand nine hundred 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. - 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, — 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Tothe heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
SYLVANUS POND, late of Holliston, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

H AS, a petition has been _ presented 
to said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Willis A. 

Kingsbury of Framingham, in the County of 

Middlesex, without giving a surety on his bond. 
You are hereby cited to appease at a Probate 

dge, in said Count 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of April, 

A. D. 192, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 

show cause,if any you have,why thesame should 

not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give ~ 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-eighth day of 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 


PROBATE COURT. 

Tv all persons interested in the estate of OLIVER 
STEARNS, late of Cambridge, in said County, 
deceased. 

WHEREAS, Charles W. Buck and George 

Batchelor, the trustees under the will of 
said deceased, have presented for allowance the 
fourth accounc of their trust under said will. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 

Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 

on the sixth day of May A. D. 1902. at nine 





,o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 


you have, why the same should not be alluwed. 
_And said trustees are ordered to serve this 
citation by. delivering a copy thereof to all 
persons interested in the estate, fourteen days 
at least before said Court, or by publishing 
the same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
lication to be one day, at least, before said 
Court, and by mailing, post-paid, a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days at least before said Court. 

. Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this third day of 
April, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





ATS—Drive away alive forever. No poison. No 
traps. No cats. Our new/discovery sends them off 

e magic ; they never come back; 10c — Free 
with every order True Receipt How to Make Hens 


Lay More . Also keep your fowls healthy. 
GALLATIN £C0., Dept. 2, ork. Pa. . 
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_ Out- Homes. 
The Decline (?) of Superstition. 

We hear sometimes, in the conversation 
of the day; the ‘statement that’ sentiment is 
a thing of the past; ‘that the average person 
one meets: is controlled by motives of policy 
and ambitton;: of ‘utter selfishness even, 
when some’ ativantage is to heobtained for 
himself. All of which is a mere fallacy, 
as may be proven by the thousands of men 
and women who live their lives unobtru- 
sively, yet regardful of the nights and priv- 
ileges of othérs, and are ever ready to assist 
in forwardig any movement. which is, for 
the general benefit of the community. 

Another misstatement frequently made 
is that there is evérywhere to be noted a 
decline of superstition, which really means 
that there is less faith in that: which is un- 
seen, and therefore'to some practical minds 

‘ ainproVen, than was formerly the case. Yet 
it would seem to the close observer that 
superstition has not declined proportion- 
ately with the advance in knowledge and 
general education. 

Maiiy still refuse to begin any undertak- 
ing ona Friday, ignoring the fact that many 
of the most important historical events have 
reached a successful culmination upon that 
day. They refuse to be one of thirteen at 
table, believing that one of the number will 
die within the year. Yet often they are 
seated with larger or smallernumbers, some 
one or more of which are called to the life 
beyond within a year, without causing com- 
ment. 

It would be interesting to know from 
what source came the familiarsuperstitions. 
Why it came to be believed‘that passing 
under a ladder would cause disappointment, 
or the breaking of a mirror wenuld bring 
about a train of evils which would continue 
through a series of years. Also why the 
direful events occurring. upon Friday, or 
upon the thirteenth of the month, should be: 
especially noted, while those which trans- 
pire upon all the other days should be 
ignored. 

Many persons of more than average intel- 
ligence, who would laugh at the wild fancies 
of the ignorant Southern negro, or look with 
pity upon the savage who thinks to avert 
evil by placing before his door grotesque 
figures of wuod, will yet place implicit con- 
fidence in the ‘“‘ warnings ”’ conveyed by the 
most trivial happenings. Does some small 
animal cross his path, running from right to 
left? It means “ bad luck.”? Does he neglect 
to pick upa pin which he sees upon the side- 
walk? It means that his undertakings for 
the day wili fail, and he therefore proceeds 
to ruin his immaculate gloves rather than to 
tempt Fate to do its worst. 

There is still, in this twentieth century of 
which we are so proud, much superstition 
to be combated. It is not always the unlet- 
tered person in whose pocket may be found 
the rabbit’s foot. Even in our colleges im- 
plicit faith is placed in some ‘“ mascot ”’ 
which will bring success in athletics, and 
the person who is master of half a dozen 
languages will hesitate to start upon a 
journey upon his birthday. 

Evidently we have not yet reached the 
limit of human progress. Much time will 
be necessary to eradicate all traces of past 
eras of blind superstition, and success will 
be reached only when the same amount of 
reason is brought to bear upon the subject 
as has been the means of securing the great 
results in the advancement of mankind 


which are characteristic of the age. 
ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 


_——s 
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The Workbox. 
SILK EMBROIDERY. 

Unless you have an artistic eye you can- 
not produce desirable imitations of nature 
with paints, but you can with embroidery, 
because you can have your silks selected 
for you,.and the manufacturer has given 
you such subtle tones and colors that you 
can simulate the most marvelous shadings of 
nature with lovely soft silks; for instance, 
such as the Nonotuck Silk Company make, 
named Corticelli. In their book called 
** Home Needlework ” the most explicit 
directions are given, so that an amateur may 
work from them without taking any les- 
sons. 

The little turnover collar still flourishes, 
and the variety of designs are endless. 
Persian floss is used to work them with, as 
it fills in so rapidly. When fine linen lawn 
or white silk is used as a foundation foi 
these collars, Corticelli filo floss is best to 
work with. 

Something new is the embroidered shirt 
waist. The linen may be bought already 
stamped with any desirable flower and its 
leaves. The embroidery is done in Persian 
floss. The flowers are worked in satin 
stitch, while the stems and scrolls are out- 
lined. '' , 

For sofa pillows the latest is the ‘* comfort 
pillow.”” They are made smaller than the 
ordinary sofa cushions, usually about eigh- 
teen inches square, or oblong 13x22 inches, 
and are designed to fill up uncomfortable 
spaces in chairs or couches, in short, to tuck 
behind one’s back or head in the place best 
calculated to insure comfort. A pillow of 
this description was seen made of two colors 
in triangular shape, one light blue, the other 
a deep violet, joined to form a square. The 
seam was covered by an application of tiger 
lilies, the stalks extending across the violet 
portion. The lilies might be outlined with 
Persian floss. 

Embroidered centrepieces with Batten- 
burg lace borders, round and square, are 
effective. Use Corticelli filo floss for em- 
broidering the flowers. 

For ten cents the Florence Publishing 
Company, Florence, Mass., will send a copy 
of ‘‘ Home Needlework.”’ 

Eva M. NILEs. 








Intense Light and the Eye. 


Several cases of temporary or permanent 
injury to the eye by intense light have re- 
cently been cited by Science. The most 
common cause of this damage is a powerful 
electric light. The following story, which 
has been called out by the other narratives 
just mentioned, illustrates the caution which 
should be exercised when using an are light 
for any purpose. 

The contributor says that to oblige a 
friend he consented to manage a magic lan- 
tern one evening for a coupleof hours. The 
lantern was operated by electricity, and the 
lamp was of the kind in which the carbons 
must be fed .by hand. This calls for much 
closer attention than otherwise. s 

“Theare had to be kept rather short,’’ 
says the correspondent, “‘ and it,was neces- 
sary to look in at the are very often. To 
guard my eyes from the glare, I had three 
thicknesses of blue glass in front of the arc. 
Yet I noticed that my eyes were being in- 
jured. - At the close of the lecture there was 
a distinct dimness in the centre of my field 
of vision. This has often happened after 
looking at a bright light, and I thought 
nothing of it. Next morning, however, my 
neighbor at breakfast wore a bright yellow 
rose, and I noticed a distinct spot of pink on 
it, yet on examining it closely there was no 





pink, or at least only a trace of pink in the 


—— 


centre of vision. Ata distance of six: feet 
the whole rose was pink.  \ ae 

‘** On the street that morning, an, orange 
peel on the walk at a distance of twelve feet 
was bright red; on a nearer view only a cen- 
tral spot was red. And every yellow house 
had a pink spot, and every orange..surface a 
red one fromthat time on. ‘Then I saw that 
in reading there was a gray area on the page 
in the centre’of vision. , 

‘It was: plain. that focussing so long‘on 
the arc through’ the blue glass had paralyzed 
or killed the cones in the fovea centralis and 
its immediate vicinity—that is, such cones as 

‘normally respond to the short, waves at-the: 
blneend of the spectrum. So my eyes in 
that areaof the retina responded unly to the 
longer or red waves from the rose or the 
orange,and in ordinary vision I was deprived 
of just that much illumination. 

* This condition persisted in a very strik- 
ing way all summer, but gradually dis- 
appeared in the autumn, and now, at the 
end of ten months, I ean discover :no trace 
of the dimness in the centre of vision, nor 
can I see any trace of pink in a yellow sur- 
face. So whatever the disability was, it has 
been overcome. If the cones were de- 
stroyed, they have been replaced; and if 
only paralyzed, they have resumed their 
normal function.”’ 


Weights and Measures. 


One teaspoonful equals one dram. 

One dessertspoonful equals* two spoonfuls 
or two drams. ’ ae ts 

One tablespoonful equals two dessert- 
spoonfuls or four spoonfuls. 

Two tablespoonfuls equal eight teaspoon- 
fuls or one ounce. 

- Qne common size wineglassful equals two 
ounces‘or one-half gil. 

A teacup is estimated 
ounces or one gill. 

Ten ordinary-sized eggs weigh one pound. 

- Soft-butter the size ofgan egg weighs one 
ounce. 

One quart of sifted flour, well heaped, 
weighs one pound. 

One pint of best brown sugar weighs thir- 
teen. ounces. 

Two teacupfuls, level, of granulated sugar 
weigh one pound. 

Two ,teaspoonfuls of soft butter, well 
packed, weigh one pound. 

One and a third pints of powdered sugar 
weighs one pound. 

Two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar or 
flour weigh one ounce. 

One tablespoonful, well rounded, of soft 
butter weighs one ounce. 

One pint, heaped, of granulated sugar 
weighs fourteen ounces. 

Two and ahalf teacupfuls, level, of the 
best brown sugar weigh one pound. 

Two and {three-fourths teacupfuls, level, 
of the best brown sugar weigh one pound. 

Two and three-fourths teacupfuls, level, 
of powdered sugar weigh onejpound. 

Miss Parloa says one ,generons pint of 
liquid, ar one pint of finely chopped meat, 
packed solidly, weighs one pound. 

Liquid Measure—Four ounces equal one 
gill, four gills equal one pint, two pints 
equal one quart, four quarts equal one gal- 
lon. 





"to hold four fluid 





Maple Sugar in Cooking. 


When the nights are keen and frosty and 
the days are bright and clear, any time 
from the middle of February to the last 
of March, the maple sap begins to flow. 
Old sugar makers say that ‘‘ the run ”’ starts 
when the wind is westerly and usually in 
the early part of March. If the season is a 
success the market will soon be filled with a 
characteristic American dainty. 

There are a number of ways in which ma- 
ple sugar cangbe used in cookery. Maple 
ice cream is one of the most delightful of 
creams. To make it beat well the yolks of 
three eggs and gradually add two cupfuls of 
milk. Melt oneand a half cupfulsof new 
maple sugar, the purest to be had, and stir 
it over the fire until hot, without letting 
it boil. When it is at this point gradually 
stir the yolks and milk into the stewpan 
with the melted. sugar, and beat constantly 
until the whole is a smooth mixture. Take 
off the fire, add a pint of cream and freeze. 

Maple-sugar fudge is popular among 
college girls. It was first made by the 
French-Canadians. Boil two cupfuls of 
maple sugar and one cupful of rich milk or 
cream together, until the mixture formsa 
soft ball when a little of it has been dropped 
in cold water, and then roll between the 
fingers. At this stage add a spoonful of 
butter if the fudge has been made with milk 
instead of cream,and if no nuts areto be 
added. Take it off the fire and beat well 
until it begins to grow thick. Thenturn the 
candy over coarsely chopped butternuts or 
other nuts, if they are wanted, in a butter 
pan, and set it in a cold place to harden. 
When firm jbut still af.little soft, cut into 
squares with a sharp knife. 

Maple sugar is delicious as a frosting and 
a cake filling. This filling can be made of 
whipped cream slightly stiffened with gela- 
tine and sweetened well with crushed or 
powdered maple sugar. 

Maple sugar is also delicious in a sauce 
for old-fashioned Indian pudding or any 
simple puddings. Shave off maple sugar, 
enough to suit the taste, and add it to a cup- 
ful of hot cream. Be Sure the maple sugar 
for all desserts or sauces is new and of the 
purest quality. Nothing curdles milk or 
cream so quickly as maple sugar that is not 
the freshest and the best. 

When the biscuits for the spring tea-table 
are rolled out, pound a small block of maple 
sugar into bits, without crushing it, and 
roll them into the biscuit dough. Cut out 
the biscuit with a sharp biscuit cutter, leav- 
ing one or two pieces of maple sugar in each 
biscuit. Bake them in a very brisk oven 
and serve hot with tea or chocolate. These 
biscuits, when properly made, are light and 
flaky and have streaks of melted maple 
sugar) through’ them. They are) excellent 
and makefan agreeable change at this sea- 
son.—N. Y. Tribune. 

>>: 
The Tongue and Its Care. 


The tongue, besides being the natural 
organ of taste, has other duties to perform. 
It participates in the articulation of speech, 
and plays an important part in.the chewing 
of food, inf{the act of swallowingjand in the 
cleaning of the teeth. 

The upper surface, or back,‘ with its 
sides and tip are free, whilst itsJJbase is at- 
tached by muscles to the lower jaw and 
hyoid bone. Here also enter its blood 
vessels and nerves. Folds of mucous mem- 
brane loosely connect it with the epiglottis 
and soft palate, as well as with the bones 
of the lower jaw. From _ beneath its 
rounded borders the mucous covering be- 
comes continuous with the surface of the 
gums. The front two-thirds of the tongue 
occupies the floor of the mouth, lying be- 
tween the halves of the lower jaw, with its 
rounded back overarched by the roof of the 
palate, and its sides and tip in contact with 
the gums. A slight lengthwise groove, the 
middle raphe, divides the back along its 
front two-thirds, ending rearly near a smal 











eee — - 
situated in the front wall of the pharynx, 
‘forms a rounded surface overhanging the 
epigiottis, ~~ ie M4 

The mucous membrane on the back of the 

tongue is thicker than in front, whilst that 
of the under surface is thin and smooth. It 
consists of a layer.of connective tissue, true 
skin .6r-;mucosa, supporting numerous 
special ripples -or papille, 
well ds the simple. touch papill#;! with a 
layer.of c@ilé, like that ofthe scarf ‘skin, 
Of-the special papill#, the filiform are the 
most numerous of all, as well as the smallest. 
They are minute, conical, tapering or cylin- 
drical eminences, which cover the front,two- 
thirds of the back, sides.and tip with faintly, 
ridged lines. The fungiforth are lesé in. 
number, and scattered iftregularly over the 
back. They are easily observed with a mir- 
ror among the others by their large size, 
rounded eminences, and deep red color. In 
children they .are slightly developed, and in 
old age they are often wasted. 
& Toward the root of the tongue we find. the 
largest papille, the circumvallate, seven to 
twelve in number, arranged in the form of 
aV. Each one presents a narrow attached 
base, a broad free end,'and is seated in a 
circular cup, which is surrounded by a sec- 
ond. They, like the fungiform and filiform, 
are studied with minute conical processes of 
the mucous membrane which ;form second- 
ary papille. This membrane of the tongue 
is provided also with mucous and serous 
glands. The mucous glands are found all 
over its surface, whilst the serous glands 
occur only at the rear of the upper surface. 
The latter secretes a thin, watery fluid, and 
probably assists in distribution of the ma- 
terial to be tasted over the taste area. 

In the scarf skin of the circumvallate 
papille.and. in. someof the fungiform, cer- 
tain peculiar ovjécts*called [taste cones or 
buds have beenjfound. The cones occur 
also in frontgof the’anterior pillars of the 
fauces,'the front, surface'of the soft palate 
and ‘on the rear surface of the epiglottis. 
They are flask-like,in;form, their broad 
base resting on the true skin, and their 
neck opening by a‘canal between the cells 
of the scarf skin. The inner spindle- 
shaped taste cells_of the conesshave a large 
round nucleus about the middle of the 
cell, Both®ends are‘ thread-like; the outer 
passes to the pore of the taste bud, where 
it ends in the taste hairs, which come in 
contact with the object tasted; the inner 
thread is often branched, and ends between 
the taste nerves. The intensity of the taste 
sensation depends on the degree of satura- 
tion of the solution tasted, the magnitude of 
the area excited, and the motion, diffusion 
and pressure of the object tasted within the 
mouth. 

The fur or coat, formed chiefly by the 
unusually large filiform papille, can be 
cleansed by eating solid food, especially 
dry bread. When the fur is abnormal it 
is usually due to derangements of the 
digestive organs. Micro-organisms and 
fragments of food are found. The in- 
crease in the thickness of the fur is often 
related to the neglect of keeping the mouth 
clean by brushing the teeth. Slight burns 
of the tongue are of frequent occurrence, 
from taking food too hot into the mouth. 
The burnt spot is painful and very tender 
for a while, and is redder and smoother than 
the rest of the surface of the tongue, or, 
perhaps, it is actually raw. The material is 
seldom so hot or retained so long within the 
mouth as to produce a separation of the 
true skin, or even to raise up the scarf 
skin, but superficial portions of the 
papille may be effaced and leave a 
smooth area. In the course of a few 
hours, and usually by the following day, 
the tenderness has disappeared, the burned 
spot has lost its extra red color, and the 
papille begin to form again. Such burns 
as these seldom need special care ; but if the 
soreness of the tongue continues longer 
than usual, tannate of glycerine may be 
applied over the burned area, ora tablet or 
gargle of chlorate of potash at frequent in- 
tervals, until the annoyance ceases to be 
felt. 

Wounds may be produced by eating with 
sharp knives and forks, but by far the com- 
monest wounds are those which are made 
by the teeth. As arule, bites of the tongue 
are not serious accidents, and require no 
care or no other than one of the above rem- 
edies. 

Smokers’ patches are intense white spots 
on the mucous membrane of the tongue, 
due to smoking. Those on the sides of the 
tongue are often notched, giving them 
a scar-like appearance. They consist of 
thickened scarf skin, which disappears to 
be replaced, and rarely give rise to incon- 
venience, unless painful, when one of the 
remedies for healing burns may be applied. 
Hot and irritating substances should be kept 
from the mouth and smoking dispensed with. 
If simple remedies are not effective in the 
earlier stages of the disease, a physician 
should be consulted.—Popular. Science 
News. 
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Domestic Hints. 
SPICED PEARS. 

Take one teaspooprful of whole cloves, one 
tablespoonful of allspice and one tablespoonful 
of lemon. Crush them slightly and boil one 
minute in a quart of vinegar and a pint of sugar 
mixed. Select a fine variety of pear, haive them, 
taking out the seeds, boil them in water until 
nearly tender, and finish them in the syrup, cook- 
ing them not too soft. Coverthem well with 
syrup and place them in small stone jars. Tie a 
cover over the jar. 





RHUBARB. 
Wash and cut in small pieces one pound of 
fresh rhubarb. Put in a baking dish with one 
cup of sugar, a cup of water, the thinnest possible 
shaving of lemon peel. Put two tablespoons of 
gelatine to soak in cold water, and then dissolve 
it in a little hot water. Add tothe rhubarb with 
a tablespoon of lemon juice. Pour into a mould 
and let it harden on theice. Serve with whipped 


cream. 
SW EETBREADS—FRIED. 


Soak the sweetbreads in salted water one hour, 
and boil inthe same water ten minutes. Remove 
the outside skin, and dip in egg and flour. Fry 
in hot butter a deep brown, season and serve. 


FISH CROQUETTES. 
Mix together one pint of cold flaked fish and 
one pint of hot mashed potatoes and one table 
spoonful of butter; mix this well; then add one 
half cupful of milk, one well-beaten egg, one- 
third teaspoonful of pepper, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one-half teaspoonful chopped parsley. Mix 
again and put away to cool. When cold make 
into balls, roll in egg and crumbs, fry in deep hot 
fat. These may be made the previous day all but 
the frying. 





PRUNE PUDDING. 
Cook one pound prunes till quite tender. Re- 
move stones and pick into tiny pieces. Dissolve 
two-thirds cup powdered sugar and two table- 
spoons gelatine in one cup cold water and stir 
into the prunes. Add the whites of four eggs 
beaten tu a froth. Dake twenty minutes’and 
serve with cream. 

HAM TOAST. 
Chopa quarter of a pound of boiled ham and 
mix it with the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, 
one ounce of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
cream, a little cayenne pepper; stir over the fire 
until it thickens. Spread on hot toast. 


<> 





tints to Housekeepers. 
The particular receipt to clean carpets, asked 


and covered, as 


no doubt: be found equally satisfactory: Boll to- 
| gether until dissolved eight ounces of borax, eight 
ounces’of washing. soda and three pounds of 
white sdap in four gallons of water. When ready 
to use, add two gallons of water, four ounces of 
alcohol and two olitices of ammonia to one-half 
of the mixture as first prepared. After it ts thus 
diluted, wipe the carpet over with this, using a 
‘sctub brush on stains and very dirty spots; after- 
‘wards wipe over with a clean cloth wrung out of 
‘cléan water. 

To sterilize milk first wash thoroughly with hot 
‘water and bicarbonate of soda the bottles to be 
used. Fill the bottles to the neck with pure, 
fresh milk. Cork them with absorbent cotton, 
and place in a pan or. pot partly filled with cold 
water, taking care that there is not so much 
water as to prevent their standing firm. Bring 
the milk gradually to a boil; boil three minutes, 
and then stand the bottles aside to cool. When 
cold, prepare according to directions with steril- 
ized water, milk of sugar, salt and lime water. 

A delicate preparation of oatmeal that an in- 
valid will; enjoy requires that the cereal shall be 
boiled first for about an hour, as if it were to be 
served for breakfast. Remove from thefire and 
rub it through a fine sieve. Add a little milk and 
cook it very slowly in @ double boiler for half an 
hour longer. When perfectly smooth, flavor with 
salt, and add a very little cream before serving. ; 

A cream mayonnaise, in whieh butter is substi- 
tuted for oil, ismade by mixing in the inner ves- 
‘sel of a porcelain-lined double boiler a large 
tablespoonful of butter, four tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, a half-teaspoonful of salt and a half- 
teaspoonful of dry mustard. When thoroughly 
mixed put the vesselin its saucepan filled with 
boiling water, and set over the fire. Stir the 
mixture carefully till very hot, when two well- 
beaten eggs may: be added, -the whole stirred 
until thiek. Add a half pint of. cream, stir, take 
from the fire, and allow to get perfectly cold. 
This is a good dréssing for chicken or sweetbread 
salad. ‘ 


} 


Here are some suggestions which may be help- 
ful for the twenty-fifth wedding anniversary, from 
Harper’s Bagar: Send the invitations on silver 
paper, writing them in white ink, or on white 
cards, writing the invitation in silver ink. Have 
the decorations as “silvery ’ as possible, using 
silver paint liberally, as it may be all washed off 
afterwards. Paint wooden and china dishes to 
put on the refreshment table to supplement the 
silver vases you may have or borrow. Have a big 
basket made of silver paper in the centre to hold 
the flowers, or a pasteboard box covered with 
silver paper, and have on the table the dates 
ofthe wedding and of the aniversary cut out of 
posteboard covered with silver paper. For favors 
give toallthe guests little baskets painted with 
silver paint, holding either chocolates wrapped in 
silver paper, which may be procured at any con- 
fectioners, or small sllvery ferns growing, and tie 
the baskets with broad silvery white ribbons, with 
the dates of the wedding and of the anni- 
versary painted on themin silver paint or ink. 


such as this will be: bouillon, creamed oysters 
or lobster in the little pastry or paper cases 
which the confectioners sell, witha salad made 
of celery and apples cut in pieces and dressed 
with mayonnaise; and ices and cake. The ices 
may be served in paper cases, which should be 
covered with silver paper, and the cake decorated 
with silver candles and the dates of the wedding 
and anniversary. Coffee should be served in 
demi-tasses last of all. For entertainment, why 
do you not pian a series of tableaux, each to 
represent a scene in the life of the married couple? 
Get the young people to dress up in clothes of the 
fashions of the persons they will represent, and 

ave the proposal, the marriage ceremony 
etc. This is always a most successful wedding 
anniversary entercainment for such a small com- 
pany. Or you can have a contest of any kind to 
amuse the guests—a Trip Around the World con- 
test, described in a recent number; or a left- 
handed game, where all have their right arm, on 


of things with the left hand—draw a picture on a 
blackboard, sew a hem, write a verse from a 
poem, etc. Thisis great fun. An advertisement 
hunt, where the advertisements are cut from 
the papers and magazines, and without names. 
Let the prizes be appropriate—silver articles 
wrapped in silver paper. 





Fasbion Motes. 


a*s One of the most beautiful,chatelaine bags to 
wear with a gray costume is of pale gray satin, 
with trimming of old repousse silver. 
lis surrounded by stars and a fringe edge is 
worked on the outside in cut steel beads. 

e*, An imported fan for evening use is made of 
peacock’s feathers, arranged lengthwise on the 
sticks to resemble the spread tail when the fan is 
opened. 

e*s Many women are showing a preference for 
ribbon bouquets. These come in medium-sized 
bunches, each tiny loop of ribbon being twisted 
to form a petal of a forget-me-not, violet, Jack 
rose or other blossom. The mingling of appropri- 
ate green foliage adds much to the illusion. 

as Spangled gowns continue popular for recep- 
tion and dinner wear. One recently worn ata 
reception was so thoroughly covered with silver 
spangles as to have the appearance of solid 
metal. 

as Theuve of colored semi-precious stones in 
working out embroidered designs for dinner 
gowns is on the increase, as the effect is rich and | 
pleasing. 

a*s White ornaments for hats are large and 

worked out in small pearls. A simple and pop- 

ular effectis that of a half ball incrusted with 

tiny pearls and surmounted by a large one. 

a®e Skirts and entire garments of accordion- 

vlaited silk are among the spring novelties. 

a", Lightweiglit rain coats for spring wear are 

cut with a loose back and fitted front. Some have 

the fitted effect at both back and front. 

a*e A novelty in underwear is the little French 

corset cover extending down to the waist line, 

and there fastened by a draw string. It may be 

obtained in the new full dip front effect. 

a*» The popularity of tan shoes for spring ‘and 

summer wear seems to be assured, and those dis- 

played are fine in cut and finish. 

as Large belt buckles are the rule now, one of | 
the latest novelties being four inches wide. It 
consists of a background of solid frosted gold, 
sprinkled with small stars of cut steel. 

a*, Knitted corset covers of white silk are sub- 
stituted for those of cambric and other materials. 
These are of the finest texture and trimmed with 
lace. 

«*s The latest fad is to have a detachable ruffle | 
for silk petticoats. The separate ruffle is of 
white cambric, wide and full, and trimmed with 
lace. The heading of insertion has tiny butten- 
holes at intervals of about four inches, and 
small, fancy pearl buttons are sewed on the silk 
skirt. 

e*s Applique sashes are new and effective. The 
ground work of taffetais blue, pink, white or any 
desired color, and the applied design of lace bor- 
dered with fine silk cord is of white, cream or 
black. 

a%e The “ homespun ” sash is of coarsely twilled 
silk, loosely woven, and comes in many combina- 
tions of colors. Crepon sashes of light gray have 
a floral design worked in black and others of 
satin have fanciful designs brought out in 
chenille. 

a*, Collarless Eton jackets are among the most 
popular spring outer garments. They are made 
of velvet, silk, cloth or any material the wearer 
may fancy.—New York Tribune. 

e*e Velvet gowns, which have been so popular 
during the autumn and winter season, will con- 
tinue in vogue even until the light summer crea- 
tions are brought forth. Black is, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory choice for these elegant modes, 
though dark and sapphire blue, brown, green and 
dark red are approved shades and are especially 
well suited to dressy afternoon wear. There is 
no contrast of color in the trimmings employed, 
which, to be upto date, must always match the 
velvet. Usually, when the entire costume is of 
velvet, the coat is short and fashioned in the 
loose blouse or a modified Eton style. The fancy, 
separate waist, to which fashion has been loyal 
beyond all precedent, made of silk, lace or other 
handsome fabric, is the usual accompaniment of 
the velvet costume, though contrasting velvet is 
very rich. 

e%, Among new canvas and grenadine fabrics, 
square-meshed weaves will be very much 

favored, particularly those with the one-third-inch 
block and a tiny square mot. New Stuart and 

















for by a correspondent, cannot be readily found. 





depression. The rear third of the back, 


Here is another which has been tested, and will 


other fancy plaids composed of grouped lines 





A good menu for an informal entertainment | 


entering, put into a sling, and have to do all sorts | 


A fleur-de- | 


| the quality of daily and hourly life; not 


and, in the “‘ Paradiso,’’ he teaches that the 


combined with circles or segments of circles, are 
also to be seen. Chenille or velvet dots, ranging 
in size from the pin to those larger than a 
pea, are still favored, both among fancy trim- 
mings of tulle, chiffon and crepe lissé’‘and on 
light textiles designed for entire gowns. The de- 
mand at present is for black materials, but white 
chiffon, India mull, silk veiling and grenadine are 
likewise correct. , 

eo”, Costumes of white or opal-gray broadcloth 
are just now very much in evidence at all smart 
functions in New York, Washington and other 
large cities.—New York Evening Post. 
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The World Beautiful. 


Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 

The spiritual world is simply the outermost 
segment, circle or circles of the natural world. 
For purposes of convemence we separate the 
two, just as we separate the animal world from 
the plant. But the animal world and the plant 
world are the same world. They are different 
parts of one environment. And the natural and 
spiritual are likewise one. The inner circles are 
called the natural; the outer, the spiritual. And 


beyond us or beyond a part of us. What we 
have correspondence with we call natural; what 
we have little or no correspondence with we call 
spiritual. But when the organism freely com- 


tion ‘necessarily disappears. The spiritual to it 
becomes the outer circle of the natural.—Dr 
Henry Drummond. 


Death occurs when certain relations in the 
organism are not adjusted to the relations in the 
environment.—Herbert Spencer.: 


If we could only know, somewhat as John must 
have known after his vision, the presence of God 
into which our friend enters on the other side, the 
higher standards, the larger fellowship with all 
his race, and the new assurance of personal im- 
mortality in God; if we could know all this, how 
all else would give way to something almost like 
@ burst of triumph as the soul which we loved 
went forth to such vast enlargement, to such 
glorious consummation of its life.—Bishop Phillips 
Brooks. 


Again the Easter bells are ringing, and 
the fragrance of the Easter lil ies fills 
the air. The sublimest festival of the 
Christian church dawns in radiance and 
song, The lesson of Easter grows only 
more significant and impressive as it 
grows more familiar to the world, ad- 
vancing into a more conscious spirituality. 
“To be spiritually minded is life and 
peace,” and, conversely, ‘“‘to be casually 
minded is death.” In these brief phrases is 
condensed the deepest truth of life. ‘‘ To 
be spiritually minded is life and peace.”’ 
| First of all, this is the condition of all 
| stimulus and ezergy. It is the condition of 
| force and of joy. Itis living inacléear and 
just perception of the permanent as dis- 
tinguished from the transient, of the impor- 
| tant as distinguished from the trivial, and 
| it thus enables one to hold the balance of 
| cheerfulness and of hope. It enables one 
to so live above the minor jar and fret of 
life,—the little losses and annoyances that 
attend the way,—as to be neither impeded 
nor disheartened by them, and to waste no 
time or energy in lament and regret. 

Again, to be spiritually minded reveals to 
one the luxury of service, the joy of giving 
of his best. The only complete and perfect 
success in life would be that of never missing 
an opportunity to do a kindness, and just to 
the degree to which one approximates to 
this, in that degree does he truly succeed, 
and live. 
| To be spiritually minded is to be in per- 
| petual receptivity to the divine thought and 
| purpose. It is to so live as to be able to co- 
| operate with God in carrying out His will 
| on earth. No one need take thought or anx- 
| iety about his life if he can but live it 
| daily, hourly, by the law of love; if he can 
| but realize in constant experience, the won- 
| derful truth in the lines: 

If there be some weaker one 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be 
Help me draw him nearer Thee. 
Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the good I fain would do, 
Clothe with life the weak intent; 
Let me be the thing I meant. 

If one can so order his life as to cast him- 
self into this higher spiritual current, he 
need waste no thought on details of mere 
ways and means. They will take care of 
themselves, and they are already included 
in the general progress insured by the 
forces of love and good will. These regu- 
late the particular event, and determine the 
/ onward course. And this is a question of 











only of one’s attitude toward God, or toward 
divine principles, or toward the friend he 
loves, or the individual whom he reveres; 
but also the attitude toward the servant, 
the newsboy, the salesman over the counter, 
the man he encounters on the street. To be 
spiritually minded is not to have one set of 
manners, or one phase of recognition for one 
class of human beings, and another, of sec- 
ond best quality, for another order, but to 
give of one’s best to each and toall. Noth- 
ug less than this is really following Christ. 

The earth is really only a point of departure 
for the flight of the soul to God. One great 
lesson here is to learn how to combine with 
one’s fellow-beings, and how to live in har- 
monious relations with them, and thus in- 
crease the divine life in both quality and ex- 
tent. This is the ultimate lesson that Dante 
eaches in the ‘“ Divina Comedia,’’—that 
ultimate perfection is the appointed aim; 


souls who have followed visions and ideals 
achieve superior  brilliancy, light and 
energy. The greater and deeper the good- 
ness, the greater the activity. Increase of 
holiness is increase of energy. He who as- 
pires unweariedly,—he who believes and 
wills and prays, enters into this divine cur- 
rent of spiritual inclusiveness. 

To be spiritually minded is life and peace, 
and it is also insight. It is the state which 
sees the assurance of personal immortality 
in God. This immortality is not conditioned 
by the change we call death. One may be 
immortal now, if he lives the life of faith and 
truth and love, for theseare immortal quali- 
ties. So much love,—so much energy and 


z | 
forming half-inch blocks, the smaller squares 


we call them spiritual simply because they are ° 


municates with these outer circles the distinc- | 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on ti. 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soa; 


The soap their mothers used to deli} 
prateine. Dobbins’ Electric is the same 
article it was when it was first made ani 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes « 
last as long and look as white as they used 
it is because your laundress is using son 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or « 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbin: 
pore. and madeof borax and the finest 

t whitens the clothes, and preserves t}); 
It is the greatest disinfectant in the w.: 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING C0 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
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but as +o as night comes it hurries to s)). 
radiate it, and the object that is quickest 4: 
work will soon become covered in hoar! 
Every one has observed how the moisture 
the air will settle on the outside of a glass « 
water brought suddenly intoa warm roo: 
similar process takes place in the open a 
that as the currents of moist air travel « 
surfaces that are very cold they pay tribut 
drops of vapor,which in warm weather tak 
form of dew and in cold of hoar frost. Mois 
therefore, plays a very important part in th: 
velopment of these hoar-frost pictures. 
there must not be too much of it. Some oj 
most delicate designs occur during the prevai: 
of mist and haze, and in towns especially it i- 
uncommon thing for a choking brumous fog t 
in some degree compensated for by a subse: 
display of copious hoar frost. 

IN THE LIGHTNING BELT.—* Anxious ” 
report prepared by Prof. A. J. Henry of th: 
tional Weather Bureau shows that 713 pe: 
were killed and 973 injured by lightning 
United Statesin 1900. Of the killed 291 lost 1). 
lives in the open, 158 in houses, fifty-seven \ 
treesand fifty-six in barns. Of the injured 
persons received their injuries in houses, 
the open, fifty-seven in barns, and twenty- 
under trees. Statistics as to loss of life by 
ning have been collected since 1890, and thes: 
dicate that from seven hundred to eight bund: 
persons are killed by lightning each year. T)) 
greatest number of deaths ina single State « 
ing the five years 1896-1900 occurred in Peis) 
vania, 186. In the same five years there were 
135 deaths in Ohio, 124 in Illinois, and the san 
number in New York. In 1900 the greatest 
oss of life by lightning was in July 
when 202 persons were killed. Two persons 
were killed in March, twenty-four in April, 102 in 
May, 168 in June, 166 in August, thirty-one i: 
September, seyenteen in October, and one in No- 
vember. There are four lightning areas or belts 
in the United States. In the territory west of 
Denver the record of deaths is less than one to 
ten thousand square miles. In the area inelud- 
ing Maine and the territory north and west of 
St. Paul, and in a sweep southward, taking in 
the territory between Denver and ,Memphis. and 
including Galveston and Florida, the death 
rate varies between one and three to ten thou 
sand square miles. In the area including the 
greater part of the lake region, northern and 
western Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgii, North Carolina and soutii 
Carolina, the death rate varies betwee 
three and five to ten thousand square miles- 
The maximum death rate, on a_ territorial 
basis, is in a belt including part of Illinois, all of 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, K+) 
tucky, West Virginia and New England, and in 
this the death rate by lightning is over five to ten 
thousand square miles. Professor Henry's 
statistics show that there is less peril from light- 
ning in the cities than in the country. Compara- 
tively few lightning strokes fall in large cities, as 
metallic roofs, steel frames, telegraph, telephone 
and electric light wires relieve the electric tension 
during thunder-storms. However, Professor 
Henry remarks: “ Should a cloud with a tre- 
mendous store of energy quickly approach, al! 
the wires in ten cities would not prevent it from 
discharging right and left until its store of enersy 
had been dissipated.” 

Way LIGHTNING TURNS MILK Sour 
“Young Farmer’: Milk, it sometimes happens 
not always, will turn sour during a thunderstorm 
It is not always the lightning that causes it, {1 
the heat before the stormis often grea enous 
to make the milk ferment. But lightning « 
and sometimes does, make milk turn sour by its 
action on the air. Air, as everybody knows, 
composed of two gases—oxygen and nitrogen: 
but these gases are mixed together, not « 
bined. Lightning, however, makes the 
combine in the air through which it pass > 
and this combination produces nitric 
sume of which mixes with the milk 
turns it sour. Perhaps it might be we! 
explain the chemical difference between © 
ing and combining. When different ingre:: 
are put together without their undergoing 
chemical change they are mixed, as, for exainy' 
grains of sand of various colors may be !)\\ ! 
a bottle. But when the property of eac! 
dient is altered by the union, there isa « 

tion; as, for example, water poured on quick 
which combines with it, so that the prope! 
each is altered. Thusitis that lightning | 

the oxygen and nitrogen of the air comin 

the result is no longer air, but nitric acid au 
other nitrous poisons. 
7S 
—Yrhe war of the Austrian secessi: 
memorable to Englishmen, for the fierce 
Dettingen and Fontenoy, was brought t 
in August, 1748, by the peace of Aix-la- 
For her lavish expenditure of blood at 
Great Britain had reaped little other pr: 
a qualified measure of renown. She ha 
to the world, however, that nearly thirty 
peace had not robbed her soldiers of thei! 
valor, even when handled, as they 
were, with conspicuous ineapacity and 
by a system that took no cognizance ot |: 
was based aimost wholly on favoritism 
ruption. 
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power and life, for there is no true life but 
love, no other form of energy that persists 
forever and is of God. 

The Dewey, Washington, D. C. 


Hotes and Queries, 


HOAR FrRost.—‘* W. C. H.”: Commonly hoar 
frost is described as being frozen moisture, but 
this is not an adequate description of an agent 
that has the power of adorning in a few hours 
such prosaic objects as gateposts and dustbins 
with all the trappings of fairyland. Moisture is 
indeed the fabric out of which all this. feathery 
whiteness is built up; but, although it seems 
sometimes as if it is disturbed in a capricious 
manner, there are nevertheless certain definite 
circumstances which cause the hoar frost to settle 
down on some surfaces rather than others. On 
any cold and frosty morning it will usually be 
found that those surfaces that are the best radi- 
ators of heat are also those that are the most suc- 
cessful in collecting hoar frost. It is not always 
realized, however, that all objects are 
continually radiating heat, so that, no mat- 
ter how much they may receive from the 
sun, they are constantly trying to get 
rid of it. A fern leaf or a stone may perhaps 
receive generous supplies of heat during the day, 



























Mme. Ruppert’s Famous Book, ‘‘!1° 
Be Beautiful,’’ gives in Clear, Concis: ° 
Beate the only method for att: 

uty, Youthful Looks, and above :' 
MARV SLY PERFECT COMPLE \ 


FECTS 

MME. A. RUPPERT will s 
most valuable book absolutely 
charge, all charges prepaid, 
ceipt of your name and addr 
elegant book, handsomely illus: 
bound in leatherette cover, gold 
tion, and contains many points | 
interest to ladies other than t 
tioned above, and is an additio: 
ment to any library. 

Kindly address request for b 


MME. A. RUPPER: 


6 East 14th Street, 
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-ADWAY & CO. :— 


e been a sufferer from Rheumatism 
f I could not raise 
' ids to my head, or put my hands be- 


e than six months. 


or even take off my own shirt 


h e, 


| had finished three-fourths of a bot- 
Radway’s Ready Relief I could use 
sas well as ever. You can see why 


such great faith in your Relief, 
Yours truly, W. C. BAKER. 


ulia St., New Orleans. 





way’s Ready Relief is a cure for every 
Sprains, Bruises, Pains in the Back. 
on inwardly there is not a remedial 
1 the world that will eure Fever and 
ind all other malarious, bilious and 
evers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, 
ckly as RADWAY’S READY RE- 


i Sold by Druggists. 


‘fleumatism 


RADWAY & CO., New York. 





; Poetry. 
: PUSSY WILLOWS. 
\When the fields are bare and brown, 


i \nd the suowdrifts fade away, 
Phen the willows wear their crown, 
: \ll in robes of silver gray. 


Little lass and little man, 

Go and pluck them while you may, 

For in nature’s changing plan, 

\ll too soon they pass away. 

i the mead or by the rill, 
Bursting forth from deepest gloam, : 
Comes the dainty daffodil, 

With its wealth of golden bloom. 

) et amid the hosts so fair, 

Making bright the winding way, 

Open willow blossoms there, ¢ 
‘In their robes of silver gray. 

J. Bo M. Wricnr, 
\lerrimae, Mass. 

— -~o- _ 

PING PONG. 
Ping Pong 
Is what? 
Great Scott! 
Better ask, what not? 
Here—There, 
Everywhere, 
Tick—Tack 
Over—back, 
Click clock— 
Another knock, 
No secore— 
On the floor, 
Under the table, 
Are you able 
To turn and twist 
Like a contortionist? 
Bat it—Biff! 
Just a whiff, 
There—Where ? 
In the air— 
Oh, my— 
In the eye! 
Down again— 
Crawl—sprawl, 
Let it fall— 
Prance—dance, 
Jump—hump, 
Twist your wrist— 
Tip—tap— 
Snippitty snap, 
Never stop 
Pop—pop— 
Now you know, 
Sure enough, 
It’s hot stuff— 
Red hot— 
Gee whiz! 
That’s what 
Ping pong is! 





—Kate Masterson. 
> o——_ 
YOU PASSED MY DOOR. 
You passed my door today—although 
You would not have me think it so; 
Unheralded by ear and eye, 
Unseen, unheard, I knew you nigh 
As springtide knows when blossoms grow. 
Afaney? Nay, I only know 
Love whispered ’tween a smile and sigh, 
‘ The little one you love goes by ”— 
You passed my door. 
ear, were your footsteps fast or slow? 
« look or none did you bestow ? 
| wonder if you care that I 
Waited and listened wistfully, 
eu, carelessly as strangers go, 
You passed my door. 
—Theodosia Garrison, in The Era. 
-?>- 
COUNTER-THOUGHTS 
What is the baby thinking about? 
ery wonderful things, no doubt. 





What are the old tolks thinking about? 

Very wonderful things, no doubt. 

At “lit like this filled the baby’s head 
\ ilerful baby, and very well read). 


HH eat grandpa and grandma, too; 

\ ored the pair in his eyes of blue, 

AS \y side they sat there, rocking— 

I lis pipe, and she with her stocking. 


\ saby wondered, as well he might 
W folks always were happy and bright; 


said in his heart with a blithe little start 


ved how gladly he’d act his part, 


some baby, as soon as I can, 
th me till I’m grown an old man, 
1y side, we'll sit there, rocking— 
pipe, and she with her stocking.” 
Mary Mapes Dodge, in St, Nieholas. 
+ <> +—______- 
EXTRAVAGANT. 
i to the play I take Rosette 
We have a box! 
es, I know I’m deep in debt, 
sore with creditors beset, 
Love has caught me in his net, 
And gayly mocks. 


cre We sit, and look as bored 
As other swells; 
all as is my little hoard, 
a while I can afford 
allery seats, and one box stored 
With caramels! 
Clinton Burgess, in The Smart Set. 
— > 
THE QUIETEST. 
iny songs because they find no strain 
for the evil and profane. 
! | give their wickedness a tongue? 
praise; the base I leave unsung. 
\rthur Chamberlain, in Lippincotts. 
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Miscellaneous, 


Chariton’s Treasure. 


Pn _ kat in the household of Mr. and 
had be mory did not belong to them, but 
ham en intrusted to their keeping by Charles 
On, an old friend of both, who was gener- 
ally accounted a he’er-do-well. “ Charlie ” Charl- 
ton, before he grew bitter, used to say when an y 
body asked if there was such a thing as luck in 
the world, that there existed plenty of bad luck, 
as his career proved, and it is true that despite 
certain advantages of birth and education this 
yonnet man was born, or appeared to have been 
a under an unlucky star. His father was a 
nan, and “* Charlie” was his only child, yet 
the stern, taciturn and gloomy father never 
sought to win his boy’s love and seemed not to 
pot sa aa confidence. The boy, therefore, 
‘ ed handica 
wm a pped in life despite material ad- 

* Until I was sixteen years ‘ol ” the youn 
map used to say, “ I don’t believe as tasher a 
knew whether I went to schoolor not. He used 
to see me at breakfast and dinner, but never ex- 
changed a dozen words with me at either meal. 
If it hadn’t been for poor old Margaret, who had 
charge of the house since my mother’s death, he 
wouldn’t have known if [ needed clothes. But I 
did go to sehool—a public school—because all the 
other children in our block went, and if I had re- 
ew at oe I should have died of loneliness. 
So L never missed a day. Much go - 
ality did me.” , i 

The elder. Charlton was attorney for a few 
sober and safe corporations, and nearly every 
night closeted himself in his library with a mass 
of papers. As the railways and other institutions 
whose interests he safeguarded had theit centres 
inthe West, he was troubled with very little 
company, and until a taste for the theatre devel- 
oped in his son, that youth used to duwdle about 
the kitchen, fall asleep in the dining-room, and 
find the hour between dinner and bedtime dis- 
tressingly long. During the period of his callow 
time Charlie began to try to copy pictures from 
the illustrated papers, and it was not long before 
he fancied himself an artist. With the _ first 
scratches of his untutored pencil old Margaret 
proudly proclaimed him a “born painter.” In 
fact, with considerable fear of the result, but 
with determination. the faithful soul knocked at 
the library door one night’ and showed Mr. 
Charlton.an example of his son’s talent. The 
result justified her fear. The. rugged old man 
pooh-poched the effort, tore it up, and said: 

**Send him to Ded; he can’t waste his time so 
badly if he’s asleep.” 

Shortly after this, Charlie turned his eighteenth 
birthday, and his father sent for him to come into 
the library. Margaret was the messenger, and 

-$he found the lad sprawling over the dining table, 

with water colors mixed in the saucers and en 
gaged .in. copying in color Da Vinci’s “ Last 
Supper *’—u0 less. 

“Your father wants you—what do you be 
doin’? Said Margaret all in one breath. 

* Look at that,” exclaimed Charhe confidently. 
* Isn’t it good ?.”’ 

** Thecloth is as like linen as two paze,” said 
Margaret admiringly, ‘* but, ah, the mess you’re 
makin’. Run away in with you. The master 
wants you.” 

“ My father?” ‘ 

“ Yes, an’ I think he’ll be wantin® to send you 
to’ schvol.’’’ 

“ Bully!” said Charlie, rising hastily, and in 
his excitement overturning a saucer of paint on 
his coat. He wiped it off witha napkin, while 
Magraret scolded, lamented and advised all at 
once. 

‘“*Goand change your coat, there’s a dear,’ 
she said. 

*“ What’s the use, Margaret?’’? answered the 
boy; ** he’ll never notice.” 

Mr. Charlton’s proposition was to take Charlie 
into his law office. 

“‘ IT suppose you can read and write,” he said 
giimly, “and if you have any brains at all, [ll 
teach you to reason. 

“Yes, sir, I can read and write,” said Charlie 
sullenly (he was always at his worst in his 
father’s presence), “ but I don’t want to learn the 
other thing.” 

“* What, to reason? ” 

“No, sir, to be a lawyer.” 

“Probably you would like to go to college? 





you want to make of yourself? ”’ 

“T’d like to be an artist,” said Charlie. 

“ An artist—to draw pictures like the one Mar- 
garet showed me? Nonsense. Put that out of 
your head—it will never buy your salt. If you 
don’t wan. to accept my offer, I’llnot force you. 
Stay on at the high school for a year longer, and 
then decide on what you’ll work at, for I promise 
you you’ll have to work. I did.” 

This ended the interview, an unsatisfactory one 
to both parties, for it convinced Charlie that his 
father hated him, andit confirmed the father in 
the impression that his son was a dunce. Its 
worst effect, however, was to bolster up Mar- 
garet’s belief that her boy wasa born painter. 
Charlie had some doubts about this until his 
father’s rough speech; after thathe felt positive 
that nature and fate both intended him to be an 
artist. Hitherto he had made but little progress 
under a process of self-tuition, which consisted 
mainly in copying from pictures and coloring his 
outlines “out of his own head.’”’ Now he decided 
to procure instruction, and surreptitiously he did 
so. 

That was mistake number one in poor Charlie 
Charlton’s career. A little consideration, a little 
sympathy, might have shown him the error he 
was making before too many years had been 
wasted, but his father gave him neither, and at 
twenty the boy had: his way. Six months after- 
wards he opened a little studio, furnished it with 
the queer flotsam and jetsam of an artist’s life, 
and began to paint au serieur. Mr. Charlton had 
agreed to allow his son a small income, and it 
was paid in to him promptly. 

At this period Charlie, as everybody called him, 
seemed to be perfectly happy. It is true that he 
never, by any chance, sold a picture, but this was 
only a crumpled rose leaf, for Charlie used to 
laugh and say frankly that his works weren’t 
worth a purchase. 

A couple of years of studio life, some debts, of 
course, some complications, and then young 
Charlton made another mistake—the crowning 
one. When his fortunes were at their lowest ebb, 
he married hisown model. The elder Charlton, 
when he heard of this step, promptly stopped the 
allowance and cut his son’s name out of his will. 

That might have been endured, but the mar- 
riage itself was most unhappy. Nobedy ever 
said a kind word about the young wif2, but she 
may have been driven to it by poverty. At all 
| events, she went on in the chorus of musical com- 
edy, and, as her figure had grown too blowsy to 
| serve any longer for an artist’s model, it was, 
perhaps, the only thing she could do, 
| But,. if all that was reported was true, she 
| found the temptations to lead a free-and-easy life 
| too great to overcome. Young Charlton was 
| asked to leave his studio, where he had difliculty 
| to meet the rent, and all on account of the visits 
| paid him by a boisterous wife. 

After thissort of thing had been going on fora 
couple of years, Charlton, who had been best man 
at the wedding of the Amorys, went out to their 
modest little cottage at Scarboro, and seemed to 
be in a most depressed and sombre mood. 

“Tm going to cut the whole thing, and try Paris 
for ayear,” he said to his friends. ‘I have a 
chance to get across on a cattle ship, and perhaps 
over there I’ll learn how to draw. Everybody 
criticises my drawing.” 

“ Are you going alone? ” queried Rose Amory 
tremulously, for she hoped he was cutting his 
disgraceful wife as well. 

“* Oh, yes,” said Charlton. 

He spent the afternoon with the pair and re- 
mained to dinner. “At its close, he handed John 
Amory a small package, like a jeweler’s box, and 





said: 
“This is my only treasure, and, as you two are 





‘| my-only friends, I’m going to ask you to take |. 


| charge of it. Keep it safely for me for a year, 
will you? If at the end of that time I haven’t re- 
claimed the box, destroy it.” . 
John and Rose promised, and, soon after, 
/ Chariton took his leave, and’ his sympathetic 
friends had a chance to talk over his wasted life. 
| .Rose’s curiosity about the treasure was very 
great, and she fairly tingled to open the box and 
| see what it contained; but Jobn solemnly locked 
it up in.a drawer in the tiny library table, and 
there it reposed for a year. 
During the twelve months nothing was heard 


| from. Charlton, although his friends wondered | 


Well, you can’t. I don’t believe in it. What do | 





sadly if he was getting on or growing poorer and 
more hopeless all the time. But towards the 
close of the year great events happened. 


First, the newspapers published accounts of the 
sad ending in Bellevue Hospital of Mabel Charl- 
ton, a once promising soubrette, and John and 
Rose knew, if few other people did, that one of 
the fetters of their friend had been broken by 
death. ; 

Then, they saw an advertisement for Charlie 
Charlton, or knowledge of his whereabouts, in 
one of the daily papers. About the same date 
they learned that old Mr. Charlton had died. 
They put the two facts together and came to the 
conclusion that the elder Charlton had forgiven 
his son on his death-bed. 

Next day John Amory called at the lawyer’s 
address, which had been given in the newspaper, 
and told about Charlton’s intention to go abroad. 
He learned that what he had surmised was true 
and a goodly inheritance had fallen to Charlie 
Charlton from his father. 

“Lwill hive tne notice priatelin tis Poris 
journals,” said the lawyer, “and no doubt we 
shall soon hear from the young man.” 


Greatly rejoicing, John went home to Rose. 
“* Isn’t it splendid, John?” she cried. “I don’t 
Know any one I'd like to see happy more than 
poor Charlie Charlton.” 

Then she thought for a moment and finally 
said: “ The year is up.’ Can’t we look at his 
treasure now? ” 

“ But he will«probably soon return now,” re- 
plied her husband. ‘“ Hadn’t we better wait nn 
til he does? ” : 

“John Amory,” said Rose tragically, I’ve 
waited a year to see what that box holds, and I 
can’t contain my curiosity any longer.” 

The upshot of the argument was that ina few 
minutes Rose held the little package in her hand, 

“Do you suppose it containsa jewel?” she 
asked. 

“Nonsense,” said John. “ If Charlie had 
owned a jewel of price, it would have gone to the 
pawnbroker’s long ago.” 

The outside wrapping was taken off and a 
small jeweler’s box was revealed. On opening 
it, inside was found, reposing in cotton, what 
looked like an orainary lump of sugar. 

“ It’s a hoax!” cried Rose. 

“So it looks,”. said John, “but why should 
Charlie have spoken so solemnly about it?” 

“ John,” cried Rosé suddenly, “I wonder if it 
can be—” then she paused. 

“What is. it: you are wondering?” asked 
John. rite gee 

But Rose, only looked thoughtful for a few 
moments... When she spoke again it was to say: 
“Tl give Civarlie Charlton a piece of my mind 
for fooling. meso, If he does’ not return soon 
without knewing anything of ‘his good fortune, I 
mean to tease him by keeping him in suspense. 
Promise me,-John, that you will let me tell about 
the money. his father left bim. Promise you 
won’t tell first.” 

John promised, and the treasure (?) was re- 
packed and again locked up inthe library drawer. 

Next day, while Rose was out marketing, who 
should come in to John but Charlie Charlton, but 
looking so shabby, so old and worn that his friend 
was shocked. 

“ It’s no use,” said the traveler, “I can’t get 
on, I never will have a chance. I've tried 
everything and cannot earn enough to more than 
_Keep body and soul together, 1’m a derelict.” 

John smiled to think that Charlie little knew 
his chance had come at last. He prayed for Rose 
to return, and tell the good news, for, as he had 
promised to let her tell it, he meant to keep his 


word. 

“Did you know your wife was dead?” he 
asked. 

Charlton smiled bitterly. “A man must have 
sunk pretty low,” he said, ‘‘ when even that is 
good news. But I come for another purpose. I 
come for my box—my treasure. Have you got it 
still?” z 

“ Yes,” said John, unlocking the drawer and 
handing it to Charlton, who unwrapped it, took 
out the lump of sugar, and solemnly swallowed it. 

“* Goodby, old man,” he said to John, “ I must 
be going; I don’t want to die in the house.” 

“Die!” gasped John. ‘ Then that was 
poison.” 

‘“ Yes,’’ said Charlton, ‘‘ a deadly poison; I will 
be gone in an hour: through forever with this 
miserable failure cf a life. 1 wanted to take it a 
year ago, but I promised myself another trial. 
I’ve had it and failed. Goodby!” 

“You shan’t go,” shouted John. “Is there no 
antidote? Why, man, your father is dead; he 
left you all hismoney! ” 

Charlie Charlton’s face turned livid. “Oh, if 
you had told me that a few minutes before—”’ 

“*I would, but I had promised Rose—”’ 

*“Rose—who is talking of me?” said that 
young woman, running into the room. 

“Rose, Rose,” cried her husband, “ he has 
eaten that lump of sugar! ”’ 

“* Well, what of it?” 

“It’s poison! ” 

** Nonsense,” said Rose, ‘it’s not poison. 
Perhaps the one Charlie left here was; but this is 
out of my own sugar bowl. When I saw that 
lump of sugar, I suspected something like this, 
so I just threw it into the fire and substituted 
another.”’ 

Charlie Charlton’s color returned slowly. 
drew a long breath, and cried devoutly: 

‘*‘ Thank Heaven!” 

“ You had better thank Rose,’”’ said her hus- 
band.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


He 
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‘“* GUESS.” 
He stands against the wall and says, 
Shaking his head in odd little ways: 
* Guess what I’ve got behind my back?”’ 
And then he laughs—my youngster Jack. 
“ A doll?” 
be No.” 
* A ball?” 
“ No.”’ 
“A gun?” 
“ No.” 
* Abun?” 
iy No.” 
“ A cat?” 
Ty No.” 
“ A hat?” 
os No.” 
“A slate?” 
oe No.” 
“A skate? ”’ 
“ec No.” 
** Well, I’ll confess, 
I can’t guess! ” 
And then he jumps and laughs with glee, 
And thinks it a fine joke—does he; 
With outstretched arms, this wee boy stands, 
And says: “ I only had my hands! ” 
—Montrose J. Moses, in St. Nicholas. 
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How Rex Helped. 


“ Don’t you hate to have your birthday come 
the week after Christmas?” asked Johnny 
Salter, confidentially, as he hid with Rex Torrey, 
curled up ip the long box beneath the window- 
seat of an unused room in Johnny’s house. They 
spoke in hushied whispers, but the strain of wait- 
ing to be caught was becoming unbearable with- 
out conversation. 

“ Why, I don’t know,” answered Rex, hesitat- 
ing; “ what difference does it make? ” 

“Qh, well, perhaps you haven’t found it out 
yet; but Itell you a fellow never gets half so 
many presents as if it camein the spring or fall.” 

“ Why not? Udon’t. see why? ” 

“ What a silly!’ Johnny spoke with the frank- 
ness that comes of long acquaintance and a per- 
fect confidence that you know your boy. “ Be- 
cause your folks have spent all their money on 
Christmas, of course, or, if you do get things, 
they aren’t half as nice.” 

Just then they heard a rustling in the room, and 
a minute after they were dragged from their hid- 
ing-place with shouts of laughter buth from victor 
and vanquished; and the discussion ceased. 

Rex was to have a birthday the very next day 
One of his Christmas presents had been a little 
lucomotive that ran with dizzy swiftness round a 
circular track, dragging after it a couple of tiny 
cars capable, of. conveying soldiers, carrying 


freight, or performing any duty ordinarily to be 


expected of cars in their position. A judicious 
use of some Christmas money resulted in the 
acquisition of. three new switches, marvelously 
worked like real switches, and affording as much | 
pleasure, apparently, to Rex’s big’brother, who 
was almost in college, as tothe small owner, who 
complained that ‘he had no chance to get at his | 








own railroad when Jim was at home. 

The thing that Rex wished for most now was a 
new straight track to complete his railroad sys- 
tem satisfaciorily; and so his mother had given 
him money for his birthday present, and he had 
planned a delighttul trip into town with Johnny 
Salter and Harry Willis, who were almost as 
— interested in the railroad as he was him- 
self. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Harry Willis that very 
day. “ Mamma says [can give you fifty cents 
for « birthday present tomorrow, and we can get 
that much more track!” 

fhere was mutual rejoicing, which was in- 
creased when Johnuy Salter ran home “ just for 
a minute to ask mamma something,” and came 
back with the cheering intelligence that he was 
going to give Rex a birthday presént of twenty- 
five cents, also for the coveted track. 

So the boys were going to do their shopping 
early in the morning come home and play rail- 
road cars all day, and then crown all with the 
feast prepared and the glorious birthday cake. 

Johnny’s rather depressing suggestion that 
mothers usually spend all their money on Christ- 
mas, and have little left afterward, did not dis- 
turb Rex much, who already had the aew two- 
dollar bill from his mother tucked safely away 
in his small wallet. Moreovef, why should he 
worry? The supply of birthday presents had 
never failed him yet, although it was quite true, 
come to think of it, that he had never received 
such a lavish outpouring of family affection as 
Margery received, whose birthday came in Octo- 
ber; but he supposed that was because he wasa 
boy, and boys always find out that they aren’t to 
be treated just exactly like girls,—of course not, 
who'd want to be? 

But that night mamma’s friend, Mrs. Howland 
came in to talk over the, needs of a poor family 
and to discuss the best way of helping without 
appearing to do too much, so that nobody’s feel- 
ings should be hurt. The two ladies.talked while 
Rex read his new wild animal stories, crowing 
with quiet delight when the mother teal drenched 
the bad hawk, or Johnny Bear's mother, who had 
faced a grizzly, was routed by a cat. He drew a 
long breath of relief when Tito outwitted Wolver 
Sake and all his kind, contrary to his trained 
expectations as tothe end of such stories; and 
looking upfrom his book, he heard his mother 
say, rather dolefully,— 

* Yes, itis a genuine puzzle to find the monev 
to do the things one wishes to do, especially 
when one’s income is hardly large enough to 
meet the regular family demands on it.’ 

““Tf it weren’t for Christmas, I really: think 
most of us would be better off,” chimed: in.‘Mrs. 
Howland, in the same strain. ee ea 

“Oh, well,” rejoined Rex's mother, briskly, 
we couldn’t get along without Christmas, any of 
us, but 1 told Tom this morning (Tom is Rex’s 
father) that at this time of the year. when people 
must have the luxuries of life, whether ‘they pay 
for the necessaries or not, I wondered whére we 
are all to get money to provide bread and:butter, 
to say nothing of eggs.’’ : 

The two ladies laughed; but it seemed to Rex 
no laughing matter as Mrs. Howland said, ** Yes, 
eggs are forty-five cents a dozen this week; and 
it does seem outrageous.” 

Then their talk drifted off to other things; but 
it left Rex thinking and adding this startling in- 
formation to what Johnny had told him in the 
afternoon. And in the face of this family per- 
plexity as to how they should pay for their 
bread and butter, should he, Rex Torrey, dare 
to spend the whole amount of two dollars on 
more track? True, his mother gave him the 
money with apparent cheerfulness, and she had 
even laughed when she spoke of their poverty 
to Mrs. Howland; but he had seen his mother 
laugh even when she was on her way to the den- 
tist. and was going to have a tooth puiled. She 
had laughed once when his big brother Jim 
came in from the football field with his arm 
broken for the second time that season, though 
he knew perfectly well how sorry she was for 
Jim’s pain, and for all the bother and expense. 
Her laughing wasn’t anything! 

Rex was a thoughtful, conscientious little fel- 
ow. He had never thought before of the family 
expenses; but he knew he did not have one-half 
as many pennies to spend as most of the boys in 
the neighborhood, and he knew Jim was prepar- 


| ing for college at the Latin School, instead of 


going to boarding-school as most of the fellows 
did. ‘* Oh, yes,” he said to himself bitterly. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, we are poor; and I never knew it! ” 

Then what had he better do? Go without his 
new track, of coursé, and buy eggs or bread or 
something, somamma needn’t be bothered with 
the bills in this terrifying way. He knew a loaf of 
bread cost five cents, and he set for himself the 
following example in mental arithmetic. If one 
loaf of bread costs tive cents, how many loaves 
can you buy for two dollars. Five goesin twenty 
four times, add a nought, and there you are,— 
forty loaves! Probably the family ate about one 
loaf a week. He didn’t like baker’s bread him- 
self anyway. He much preferred Katie’s hot 
biscuit, which were made in the house and didn’t 
cost anything. What a glorious undertaking, to 
provide tbe family with bread for forty weeks 
and relie¥e his mother’s care! But, then, he 
couldn’t buy forty loaves at once; for he knew it 
would all -dry up. How much had mamma said 
the eggs would cost? He did not remember, but 
he was sure she always needed eggs. 

Rex actually dreamed of eggs and engines, rail- 
roads and responsibilities, all night long; but he 
awaked with his mind thoroughly made up. 
Never should it be said of him that he wasted 
money the family needed, after having spent all 
they had on Christmas. Fifty cents worth of 
track he must buy, because the other boys would 
be disappointed, and they might be said to own 
that much stock in the railroad already; but he 
resolved that he would hasten down to the big 
grocery store, spend his money on eggs before 
his determination gave out, and then face the 
boys with desperate courage. Atleast he would 
have enough money left to pay for the car-fare 
and a milk-shake all round, as a sop to the disap- 
pointment of the others. 

And Rex really did it! He went up to the big 
grocery man, who knew him and took his order 
with as much respect as if it had been Rex’s 
papa. 

“ A dozen eggs? Yes, we’llsend them right up. 
What. you would rather take them yourself? 
Well, then, Dick, have the box tied up strong! ” 

Then Rex happened to see a pot of orange 
marmalade, like that sister liked best; and he 
bought that, too. Then a pound of tea, for he 
knew his mother always bought tea when she 
was making up a basket for her poor ladies,— 
yes, and one loaf of bread,—and ‘“ How much 
does that make, Mr. Smith?’ he inquired po- 
litely. 

Mr. Smith figured a minute. ‘“ Let me see,— 
eggs, forty, today; tea, one dollar (Rex gasped) ; 
marmalade, fifty (Rex smiled, for, if tea costs a 
dollar a pound, marmalace ought to cost five); 
bread, five. One dollar ninety-five. But shan’t 


1 we put it in the bill, as usual? ”’ 


Rex shook his head solemnly, feeling the whole 
weight of his sacrifice as the grocer counted out 
five bright pennies in change, and again offered to 
have the packages sent to the house. 

But he didn’t regret it; no, he never regretted 
it for one minute. He marched with shining eyes 
and happy heart to his mother, carrying the 
thingsas carefully as possible, that not an egg 
should be broken, and put them allin her lap to- 
gether. 

It was good that Jim wasn’tin the room, for I 
am truly afraid he would have laughed and 
spoiled it all. But Rex’s mother didn’t laugh. 
Mothers know better than that, I should hope. 
But the tears came in her eyes as she said 
brokenly: ‘“‘O Rex, dear, dear little Rex! To 
think that my careless words made all that 
trouble in your little heart! Dear boy, I shall 
never forget the help you have given me,—never! 
And I[ promise you now, that if I ever get into 
any real trouble about my bills, or if ever we 
haven’t enough to buy all the eggs and bread the 
whole family can eat, and enough for a little bit 
of a birthday present for you besides, then I will 
go straight to you, my dear, and we will plan it 
all out together and see what we can do.” 

Rex stared for a minute, and then said doubt 
fully, “‘ Then aren’t we poor, mamma? and can 
we have the necessaries, as well as the lux- 
uries?”’ 
~“Rex wasn’t quite sure about what those big 
words meant; but he had a general idea, which 
did well enough, perhaps. His mother looked 
earnest and a bit sorry; but she said cheerfully: 

“Itis quite, quite true, Rex, dear, that we 


| have to be careful with our money, and spend 


what we have so that it goes to the best uses. 


Papa works hard, and we must not waste any- i do; they transport mud, sand and stones to great 


thing. No, we wouldn’t waste if we had ten times 
‘asmuch, for always somebody needs what there 
is extra; but mamma ought not to have spoken 
SO as to put one bit of anxiety on you. She 
looks out all the time that the bills are paid, and 
here are two dollars for your birthday, because 
you see you have saved me that much out of my 
month’s bill,and— But there are Johnny and 
Harry! ‘Now run along, and you'll catch the 
half-past car in good time.” 

“ Hurrah, boys! ” shouted Rex. “ Hurrah for 
the new track and the grand, united, corsolidated, 
amalgamated Harrison-avenue Railroad Com- 
pany.” And,if you think those were big words 
for him to use, just ask the nearest ten-year-old 
of your acquaintance, and you'll find out better. 
And such a birthday as Rex hae after that!— 
E. E. M., in Christian Register. 


Curious Facts. 


-——The coldest time of the day, at all seasons 
ba the year, is usually at five o’clock in the morn 
ng. 

——There are several Staces without: debt, but 
ho American city, with the. single exception of 
Washington, the local debt of which is an obliga- 
tion of Congress. State debts are decreasing 
steadily; city debts are increasing. 

——Carrier pigeons are to be bred and trained 
by the German military authorities in a large 
four-storied columbary which has just been 
erected-at Spandau. Great use will be made of 
the birds in future military manceuvres. 

——The deepest Atlantic soundings ever made 
were about ninety miles north of the [sland of St 
Thomas, in 3875 fathoms. The pressure was so 
great at this immense depth, that the bulbs of 
the thermometer, made to stand a pressure of 
three tons, broke. 

——Victor smith tells of a family that is tooth- 
less. There are three brothers, and not one o 
them has a tooth in his head, and never had 
Two of them have no children, but one of them 
has three children well grown up, and the inher- 
itance sticks to all of them. Not onein the fam- 
ily has a tooth. The only dentists’ bills are for 
the three wives. 

——There are one thousand halls and corridors 
in the Vatican, and eleven thousand rooms, 
counting everything, the quarters for the Swiss 
guards, the stables for the horses, the store- 
houses for gardeners’ tools, the mosaic factory 
and other workshops, and it is said that an aver- 
age of 2200 people are employed under the roof, 
most of them being lodged there. This includes 
the Swiss guard. 

——In Cincinnati recently a woman was taken 
illof heart disease in the night. A hurry call 
was sent for a doctor. When the doctor arrived 
the elevator had stopped and he was obliged to 
walk up three flights of stairs. Ashe opened the. 
door of the woman’s room she gasped her last 
The doctor sank into a chair, panting from the 
exertion of the swift and hard climb, and an in 
stant later slipped to the floor,dead. He, too, was 
a victim of heart disease. 


Gems of Thought. 


.--- TO ease one another's heart ache is to for- 
get one’s own.—A. Lincoln. 

.---He that. hath the Son hath life: and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life.—1 John, 
V., 12. 

..-- Never forget “‘ God is on the side of good”; 
and we are always in the majority when God is 
on our side. 

----Unloving words are meant to make us 
gentle.and delays teach us patience, and care 
teaches faith, and disappointment is a special 
messenger to summ@n our thoughts to Heaven.— 
Sewell. . 

----Which of you by taking thought can add 
one cubit to his stature? And why take ye 
thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the 
field how they grow: They toii not, neither do 
they spin; and yet I say unto you, that even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. 

..--There is. nothing that so persuades us of 
the great realities of moral and spiritual being as 
the man in whom God is manifest, the type of our 
human nature at its best, and the endorsement of 
the sublime faith that God in humanity is the su- 
preme revelation of himself.—Horatio Stebbins. 

---- The pressure of a hand, a kiss, the caress 
of a child, will do more to save, sometimes, than 
the wisest argument, even rightly understood. 
Love alone is wisdom, love alone is power; and, 
where love seems to fail, it is where self has 
stepped between, and dulled the potency of its 
rays.—George MacDonald. 

---- There is always one friend in whom we may 
find perfect and changeless rest. Other friends 
often grieve and disappoint us. Our only Divine 
friend never fails. We may go to Him at any 
hour. If Hebe silent, we know His meaning and 
His mind. He always welcomes us when we 
cometo Him. He listens to allwe say, and He 
consoles us by listeningto our voice; for it isa 
relief to unburden our soul to a friend, though he 
answers not a word. We know that we have 
his sympathy; that He feels with us and for us; 
that all we say is noted and remembered; and 
that, if He be silent now, the day is not far oft 
when we shall hear Him say, ‘‘ Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 

.---lt is said of the sick man in the Gospels 
that he had been a long time waiting for his cure. 
He looked about for a kindly hand to help him 
into the pool, and he found none. How often is it 
that there are souls with the best dispositions in 
the world,waiting for some one to take an interest 
in them; wishing to be guided heavenward; per- 
haps putting themselves in the way of some one 
whomthey would trust, with the hope of being 
spoken to about the'things of God. Just a little 
word would be enough, and the word is never 
said. But shall they be lost for want of this 
kindly help? NOt if they continue urgert in their 
good desires. Our Lord himself will help them, 
for heis the friend of the friendless.—N. Collins. 

















~ ‘$rilliants 


Small service is true service while it lasts; 
Of humblest friends, bright creatures, scorn no 
one. 
The daisy, by the shadow which it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 
—W. Wordsworth. 


“ Pray for me, O my friend!’ But Nature then 
cried, 

“Pray for me, Ben Isaac!” Side by side 

In the low sunshine by the turban stone 

They knelt ; each made his brother’s woe his own 

Forgetting in the agony and stress 

Of pitying love, his ciaim of selfishness, 

Peace, for his friend besought, his own became; 

His prayers were answered in another’s name; 

And when at last they rose up to embrace, 

Each saw God’s pardon in his brother’s face! 








Hope not the cure of sin tiil self is dead; 
Forget it in love’s service, and the debt 
Thou canst not pay the angels shall forget; 
Heaven’s gate‘is shut to him who comes alone; 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thy own. 

re ae —Whittier. 


The present moment is divinely sent; 
The present duty is thy Master’s will, 

Oh, thou who longest for some noble work, 

Yo thou this hour thy given task fulfil! 

And thou shalt find, though small at first it 
seemed, 4 

It is the work of which thou oft hast dreamed. 
‘ —Anna Temple. 





Popular Sctencé. 


—As a consequence of artificial, propagation 
the yield of cod in the coastal waters between 
Maine and New Jersey has in ten years. increased’ 


fifty per cent. 
—French scientific journals report that a 


small room renews its air through the walls in an 
hour, with 25° difference between the outdder 
and inner temperature. a 

—A cinematograph picture of the Severn 
Bore, believed to be the first moving -picture,bf.a 
tidal wave, was exhibited by Dr. Vaughan. Cor- 
nish at a meeting of the Royal. Geographical 








the peculiar motion of a tidal bore was accurately 
produced. The film is 150 feet'l6ng, and contains * 
2400 individual pictures. ; ee 
—Glaciers are rivers of ice fed by the ‘ eter- 
nal snows ” of high mountain ranges such as the 





Alps. They wear out their own valleys asTivers 
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distances, in some cases sending them seal 
in icebergs to float far out to oak and on snr 
deposit their burdens on the sea floor. Off the 
coast of Newfoundland northern icebergs are 
depositing a great mass of glacial drift.” 
—Messrs. Lortet and Hugouneng have re 
cently investigated the mummified remains of 
Egyptian fishes to discover the different ancient 
Species, and now Messrs. Lortet and Gaillard 
have done a corresponding work for the birds. 
These mummies fall into two classes: the mum- 
mies of the ibis and those of birds of prey. The 
mummies date, some from the Roman, some 
from the Ptolemaic period. Thirty-eight species 
have been recognized and named, most of which 
have not been previously known as mummies. 
It is interesting to note that the white ibis of 
ancient times was very much larger than the cor 
responding bird of our own day, whose habitat is 
the upper Nile region. 








Home Dressmaking 





Hints by Way Manten. 





4101 Shirred Circular 


Skirt, 20 to 26 wais* Child’s Coat, 


4100 
1, 2,4 and 6 yrs. 


Woman’s Shirred Circular Skirt. No. 4101. 
Shirred skirts are always charming when made of 
soft, clinging materials and worn by women of slen- 
der figures. This Season they are much in style and 
are made both with yokes formed by the shirrings 
and hung from yokes of contrasting material. The 
excellent model shown allows of both treatments, and 
is suited to a vy ariety of materials. The original is of 
crepe de Chine and is shirred to the belt, but veilings 
and all soft wools, foulards, liberty and all soft silks 
we no eee oo of lawns, batistes and the like, are 
»propriate, either made as s f 
heees talaae hown or with yokes of 
The skirt is slightly circular and is laid in three 
Yarrow tucks at the lower edge. The upper portion 
is shirred and arranged over a foundation yoke 
which fits perfectly over the hips. Whena contrast- 
ing yoke is used, it is cut from this pattern, and the 
skirt is cut off as indicated in the pattern. ’ , 
To cut this skirt in the medium size, 93 yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 7} yards 32 inches wide, or 5 
yards 44 inches wide will be required. ; 
The pattern, 4101, is cut in sizes fora 20, 22, 24 and 
26-inch waist measure. 





Child’s Coat. No. 4100, 

Both fronts and back are loosely fitted in box style 
and the former are lapped and closed in double- 
breasted style. The sleeves are made after the bishop 
model, but with the new turn-over cuffs. At the neck 
a big round collar gives a cape effect, with a simple 
turn-over one that fastens around the throat, but that 
may be omitted if not desired, 

To cut this coat for a child of 4 years of age 34 yards 
of material 21 inches wide, 1} yards 44 inches wide or 
13 yards 52 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4100, is cut in sizes for ebildren of 1 
4 and 6 years of age. 
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098 Shirt Waist, 


hirt Waist, 
oy oS 32 to 40 bust. 


32 to 44b 


Woman’s Box-Plaited Shirt Waist. No. 


4008. 

Both the fronts and the back of the waist are laid in 
narrow box-plaits, that are stitched for their entire 
length and are drawn in gathers at the waistline to 
give a tapering effect tothe figure. The sleeves are 
plain, in regulation shirt style, and are finished with 
straight, scuare-cornered cuffs. At the neck is a 
plain stock that closes at the back. The closing is 
effected by means of buttons and buttonholes worked 
in the centre box plait. 

Tocut this waist in the medium size, 4 yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches wide, 23 yards 
32 inches wide, or 2yards 44 inches wide will be re- 
quired. 

The pattern, 4098, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Woman’s Tailored Shirt Waist. No. 4099. 

‘The back is plain across the shoulders, simply 
drawn down in gathers at the waist line. The fronts 
are laid in three plaits at each side of the central box 
plait, and can be plaited at the waist line, gathered or 
left to be adjusted to the figure as preferred. The 
sleeves are in regulation shirt style, with the slight 
fullness at the cuffs which marks the best of the sea- 
son’s styles. The cuffs are straight with square cor- 
hers, and are held by links. 

To cut this waist in the medium size 4 yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wide, 2§ yards 
32 inches wide, or 2yards 44 inches wide will be 
required. 

The pattern, 4099, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44-inch bust measure. 








boos gy Se 4097 Woman's Eto 
32 to 40 bust. 
Woman’s Fancy Waist. No. 4095. 
To be Made With Elbow or Long Sleeves. 

The lining is cut with under-arm gores, side-backs 
and double darts and is smoothly fitted. The back is 
faced to give the yoke effect, then arranged over the 
lining and simply drawn down in gathers at the waist. 
The front of the yoke is separate, and with the full 
front is attached to the right side of the lining, hooked 
into the left, while the fronts proper are arranged 
over both. The upper sleeves are in one piece each, 
and arranged over the lining to which the puffs are 
sewn. When full length is desired the linings‘are faced 
in place of being cut off below the elbows. The under- 
arm gores are smoothly covered with the material, a 
feature that renders the waist available for stout 
figures which require careful fitting. 

To cut this waist in the medium size 2g yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 19 yards 27 inches wide, or 1 yard 
44 inches wide will be required, with § yard of all-over 
lace far yoke and collar, § yard of chiffon for full 
front and under-sleeves, and 3 yards of applique to 
trim as illustrated, or 1} yards of all-over lace when 
long sleeves are desired. 

The pattern, 4095, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 

Woman’s Eton Jacket. No. 409%. 
To pq Made With or Without the Collar. 


The little cOat is short and jaunty. The back is 
smooth and _,seamless, but joined to the fronts by 
means of Shapely under-arm gores that render the fit 
perfect: The fronts are fitted by means of single 
darts and are elongated at the centre to fall below the 
waist and give the long, drooping effect so much in 
vogue. The collar is circular and lies smoothly 
around the neck, meeting in centre just above the 
bust line. The‘fronts are extended slightly beyond 
the centre and can be lapped and closed by means of 
buttons and loops of cord, or rolled back to form 
revers, a8 shown in the small sketch. The sleeves 
are in-eoat style, with the fashionable turn-over cuffs. 

Tocut this jacket inthe medium size 43 yards of 
material 2} inches wide, lj yards 44 inches wide, or 14 
yards 52 inches wide will be required. 

The patterb, 4097, ig cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 
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’ SPECIAL PATTERNS— For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 10 
cents ‘(coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly.” Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
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MAN; Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse, 


Baron Wilkes (2.18). 

Six sons of George Wilkes have each sired 

one hundred or more standard performers. 
‘ Baron Wilkes (2.18), the subject of our first- 
page illustration, has already sired ninety- 
nine that have taken records in standard 
time. Six of them with records of 2.10 or 
better, and three others with records of 
2.104. The fastest of these was Bumps, 
wagon record 2.034. - 

When Baron Wilkes was only two years 
old he was selected by the late J. G. Davis 
as the most promising son of George Wilkes, 
aside froin the sons of Alma Mater. . Mr. 
Davis at that time was manager of High- 
lawn Stock Farm, Lee, Mass., the home of 
Alcantara (2.23). He regarded Alma Mater 
as the best brood mare living. She was. 
owned at that time by the late Dr. Talbert. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Davis the pro- 
prietor of Highlawn hired the use of Alma 
Mater two years for breeding purposes, for 
which he paid $5000 cash. Red Wilkes and 
Onward (2.25}) had already gained excellent 
reputations as successful sires of speed, 
while Baron Wilkes (2.18) was an untried 
colt. 

During the winter of 1884-5 we gladly ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit Highlawn 
Farm. Mr. Davis, accompanied by one of 
his stablemen as driver, came down to 
Pittsfield to meet us on the arrival of the 
night train. It was during the ride from 
Pittsfield to Highlawn that night that we 
first heard of Baron Wilkes, then coming 
three years old. Mr. Davis mentioned his 
plans, and also remarked that some of the 
Kentucky breeders criticised him for select- 
ing this untried colt instead of Onward or 
Red Wilkes with which to mate Alma 
Mater. He said that he had greater confi- 
dence in Onward than Red Wilkes asa speed 
perpetuator, from the fact that Onward’s 
dam was the great brood mare Dolly. 

Mr. Davis had a very high opinion of pro- 
ducing dams, and then admitted that he 
thought Onward might eventually prove a 
more successful sire and perpetuator than 
any other son of George Wilkes, excepting, 
perhaps, the sons of Alma Mater. He did 
not like the Onwards, however, because 
many of them had rather coarse heads. He 
liked Baron Wilkes as an individual, and 
predicted great success for him asa sire,from 
the fact that his dam, which was a daughter 
of Mambrino Patchen, was out uf the great 
brood mare Sally Chorister, that had pro- 
duced Proteine (2.18) and Belle Brasfield 
(2.20). Mr. Davis was then one of the best- 

posted horsemen‘ in the East, and but few 
men in any part of the country surpassed 
him in sound judgment. We have been 
greatly interested in Baron Wilkes ever 
since that ridefrom Pittsfield to Highlawn. 

When this popular son of George Wilkes 
was brought to New England, after having 
been bought by Mr. George W. Leavitt for 

Messrs. Col. J. E. and Bayard Thayer, he 
was quartered for a short time at the stable 
of Caldwell Brothers, No. 30 Chardon street, 
this city. It was there that we first enjoyed 
the privilege of looking him over. His con- 
formation is excellent, better than that of any 
other son of George Wilkes than we have 
ever seen, except Aleyone (2.27), and he is 
superior to Aleyone both in size and speed. 

The pedigree of Baron Wilkes shows a 
combination of blood lines that will satisfy 
both those who are opposed to a near thor- 
oughbred cross and those who are in favor 
of it. He is by George Wilkes (2.22). His 

dam, Belle Patchen, took a trotting record 
of 2.30%. Her sire was Mambrino Patchen, 
and her dam was the great brood mare Sally 
Chorister, that produced the trotters Pro- 
teine (2.18) and Belle Brassfield (2.20). 

Mambrino Chorister was by Mambrino 
Chief, and his dam was by Chorister, a 
registered thoroughbred. The third dam of 
Baron Wilkes was by Blood’s Black Hawk, 
a very handsome son of Vermont Black 
Hawk. Blood’s Black Hawk was kept in 
Kentucky several seasons for stock purposes. 
He received first premium as best har- 
ness horse at the Kentucky State Fair in 
1856. His descendants were noted for 
beauty, and a number of them took first pre- 
mium in show rings. Indian Chief, sire of 
the famous show mare, Lady de Jarnette 
(2.28), was a son, and, Hamlin’s Almont Jr. 
(2.26) was from a daughter of this Blood’s 
Black Hawk. 

The Mambrino Patchen strain in his dam, 
combined with the Blood’s Black Hawk 
strain in his second dam, enables Baron 
Wilkes to transmit speed combined with 
beauty with greater uniformity than most 
of the sons of George Wilkes. 

Baron Wilkes was foaled May 5, 1882, just 
twenty-three days before the death of his 
noted sire, George Wilkes. In color he is 
beautiful brown, with tan muzzleand flanks, 
astrip inthe face,and both hind ankles 
white. He. stands 15.2 in height at the 
withers, although his deep, strong barrel 
and short, strongly corded legs may give 
him the appearance of being a little under 
that. Heisa horse of great substance and 
well finished. He is well proportioned, 
strongly muscled and clean limbed, with 
plenty of bone, powerful quarters and stifles, 
aud is pronounced, by those well qualified 
to judge,a very close pattern of his sire, 
with the advantage of being several sizes 
larger. 

He has a rugged constitution and pleasant 
disposition, two very important qualities in 
a stock horse. He is as smooth, sound and 
free from blemishes of any kind as when 
foaled. This is something very unusual in 
a horse that has been campaigned several 
seasons and trotted to a record of 2.18 to 
high wheels. It shows that he is made of 
the finest quality of material, and is free 
from any hereditary weakness in limbs and 
feet, the most essential points of a track or 
road horse. 

Baron Wilkes was started in 1884 as a 
two-year-old, and took a record of 2.364. He 
was used for stock purposes, but also 
trotted some every season up to and includ- 
ing that of 1888, when he started three 
times. His first race that season was at 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 13. He got third 
money there, finishing second in the second 
“5 which was won by Hinder Wilkes in 
2.225. 

His next appearance was’ in the 2.25 
stallion stake at Lexington, Ky., Oct. 8. Hi3 
competitors were Hinder Wilkes, Superior, 
Granby, Prince Edward, Ben Hur and Sun- 
rise Patchen. The first heat was won by 
Hinder Wilkes in 2.20}. The second went 
to Superior in 2.203. Hinder Wilkes got the 
third in 2.203, and Granby won tbe fourth 


in 2.194. Baron Wilkes ‘then came to the| 


front and gave evidence of his choice racing 
inheritance by taking the fifth, sixth and 
seventh heats in 2.214, 2.244, 2.18%. 

It is worthy of note that the seventh heat 
of this stubbornly contested event was the 
fastest of the race. On Nov. 1, following, 
Baron Wilkes, Bermuda and Hinder Wilkes 
started in a $3000 sweepstakes race at Lex- 
ington, Ky.,and Baron Wilkes won it in 
straight heats. ‘Time, 2.203, 2.18%, 2.18. He 
is one of the kind that trained on and kept 
improving in speed as the race progressed. 
That kind of horse is always popular with 
































































THE NUTED PROGENITOR OF STAKE WINNERS, BARON WILKES, 2.18, BY GEORGE WILKES, 2.22. 
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men who foliow the races. 

Many stallions that are successful sires of 
standard performers lack the ability to per- 
petuate speed through their sons and daugh- 
ters. Some transmit speed through their 
sons alone and others only through their 
daughters, but Baron Wilkes transmits 
this speed-perpetuating ability with great 
uniformity both through his sons and his 
daughters. Not less than twenty-six of his 
sons have sired standard performers, and 
his daughters have produced twenty-three 
that have already taken records in standard 
time. 

He bids fair to gain great distinction as a 
brood-mare sire. Oxford Boy (2.20), winner 
of the two-year-old division of the Kentucky 
Futurity last fall, was the fastest two-year- 
old trotting stallion by the records that 
came out last year. Heis inbred to Baron 
Wilkes. His sire, Red Chute, is out of a 
daughter of Baron Wilkes. The second 
dam of Oxford Boy was another daughter of 
Baron Wilkes. Oakland Baron, that won 
the Kentucky Futurity for three-year-olds 
in 1895, is a son of Baron Wilkes. 

Extasy (2.113), by Baron Wilkes, got sec- 
ond money inthe three-year-old division of 
the Kentucky Futurity in 1899, and Fereno, 
that won the three-year-old Kentucky 
Futurity in 1900, was got by Moko, a son of 
Baron Wilkes. No other son of George 
Wilkes and no other stallion outside the 
Wilkes family has figured so prominently in 
the pedigrees of the winners of this impor- 
tant event as Baron Wilkes. 

There is probably no other stallion living 
that is so universally popular among trot- 
ting-horse breeders in all sections as Baron 
Wilkes. After this stallion came East the 
late Marcus Daly, who then owned Prodigal 
(2,16) and other successful trotting stall- 
ions, sent several of his choicest mares 
from Montana to Maplehurst, and had them 
mated for two seasons with Baron Wilkes. 
During thé past two seasons several shrewd 
Kentucky horsemen have come to New 
England and bought youngsters by him, for 
which they have paid high prices. 

Several Kentucky breeders were anxious 
to secure Baron Wilkes’ son, Oakland Baron 
(2.09}), to take to that State and stand for 
stock purposes. They were willing to pay 
as high as $15,000 for him, but he brought 
several hundred dollars more than that 
under the hammer. 

Nashua (N. H.) Notes. 
Spring has arrived! The roads are 














settled and the lovers of agood horse are 
again seen enjoying warm, balmy air be- 
hind some pet horse or horses. With the 
activity and pleasure of the road horse 
drivers is noticed the pace set by the man- 
agers of the Nashua Fair Association. As 
usual they are on deck and in the front with 
inducements and good things for theowner, 
trainer and lovers of the race horse. 
Secretary Crowley is out announcing big 
stakes for his September meeting (see ad. in 
BREEDER), and where are the managers of 
a half-mile track in New England that offer 
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$2000 stakes for green trotters and pacers 
except at our track. These large stakes 
mean that the best horses in the East will 
be seen in September at Nashua struggling 
for honors over the parlor half-mile ring of 
New England. Already some of the largest 
breeders have been inquiring of the secre- 
tary about these stakes, and he hopes they 
will enter some of their good ones. 

The purses for the September meeting are 
ample, and the purses for other meetings to 
be announced will be liberal. Next to this 
the managers. have secured the services of 
Frank Walker of New York city and A. 
H. Merrill of Danvers, Mass., as starting 
judges. The men are two of the best start- 
ers in the country, and all drivers know that 
a fair start and good treatment is always 
their portion under these solons of light- 
harness racing, and the remaining men in 
the stand will be experienced men of ability 
and judgment. 

At the grounds the track is in fine condi- 
tion,and when it receives its spring cover- 
ing and attention, it will be alt that any one 
would wish to race over. The large, roomy 
stalls are being repaired, and 150 horses are 
nicely accommodated in them. The hotel 
has been enlarged, and under the same pro- 
prietorship as last year, our Mr. Daniel 
O’Connell. Its patrons will be comfortable 
and accommodated at one of the best track 
hostelries on any racing grounds. In fact, 
the management assures me that they in- 
tend to provide everything necessary to 
please horsemen and patrons, and will give 
five of the best racing meetings ever had on 
the grounds. 8 

Already J. H. Dempsey, a Nashua boy, 
who has acquired an enviable reputation as 
a trainer and driver, is stabled on the 
grounds, and has eight horses there, and ex- 
pects morein a few days. Some of the good 
prospects in his hands are Carrie Nation, a 
trotter, four years old, sired by Fido (2.044), 
dam by Brown Hal; Maud Sims, by Uncle 
Sims, a trotter; Billy B., a pacer, by Green- 
field Jr.; a five-year-old colt by Union 
Wilkes; a three-year-old colt by Socks 
(2.114); a pacing mare by Kaiser, and a six- 
year-old mare by Atherton. Mr. O’Connell 
has his trotting mare Daly Moore on the 
grounds. 

M. E. Avard, who handles E. H. Wason’s 
horses, is seen daily behind Crystal Red 
(2.204), @ pacer, and Brownstone, by Gray- 
stone, a son of George Wilkes, a pacer with- 
out any record. Alden Wright is condition- 
ing his black trotter P. N.S. (2.273), by 
Candidate. All these horses have win- 
tered well and are taking their jog- 
ging nicely. One or two more trainers 
are expected here with horses; a 
Mr. Bowser and Bailey. If they come, 
the above will probably be all the trainers 
at our track until the racing season begins. 
That time will soon be here, and our maiden 
meet of the Circuit is at our track, and the 
fads are already warming np over thoughts 
of the sport, and temporarily are remaining 
reasonably contented by humming to them- 
selves this familiar verse: 

Soon the March winds will be buried. 

Being silenced by the soft winds of May. 

And the pacer in his hopples will be seen in 
grand array. 

As he prances by the audience scoring for the 

mighty fray. 








SELAH. 
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Worcester Notes. 


A ten per cent. entrance fee, and positively no 
conditional entries, will be the conditions prevail- 
ing at Greendale track this season. The direc- 
tors of the Worcester Driving Park Company 
met yesterday afternoon in the Lincoln House, 
and after going over the ground pretty thoroughly 
came to a conclusion that the ten per cent. fee 
would be charged for entries to its series of four 
race meetings. 

When the New England half-mile track circuit 
was formed for the,year in this city, several weeks 
ago, it appeared to be the concensus of opinion 
that an effort would be made to race on a five 
per-cent. basis, with the customary ten per cent. 
from money winners only. The Nashua (N. H.) 
member has already announced that five per 
cent. entrance fees will prevail at all of its 
summer meetings. The Worcester company 
tried the plan at its last series of racesin October. 
It didn’t work altogether satisfactorily, hence 
the decision of the directors to return to the old 
basls. 

The matter ofa starter and judges was also 
talked over at thedirectors’ run together, but no 
definite action taken in regard to either. Secre 

tary Julius F. Knight was instructed by the direc- 
tors to write to three or four starters of recog- 
nized ability for their terms. A. H. Merrill 
handled the bell rope last season, and gave ex- 
cellent satisfaction anu he may be retained again. 








The system of paid judges will be followed again 
during the coming racing season. 

The customary annual lease given to the 
Worcester Driving Park Company each year, by 
the Worcester Agricultural Society, by whom the 
grounds are owned, is ready for the signature of 
John B. Watson, president of the Driving Park 
Company. The lease was drawn up last week, 
and will probably be signed before these lines see 
the light of day. According to the terms of the 
ease the horsemen are to pay $1000 for the 
grounds for the four meetings, this being an in- 
crease of $200 over last year’s figures. The raise 
is caused by the addition of the new horse stalls 
that the society now has under construction. 
This willdo away with the necessity of hiring 
outside stabling accommodations during race 
weeks. 

James H. Quinn bought last week of Millie T. 
| Sayles, the chestnut gelding Walter Leonard, by 
J. R. Shedd (2.19}). Walter Leonard is a sixl 
| year-old gelding and was worked some as a four- 
| year-old, showing a mile over the Greendale 
| track in 2.20 at the trot. Last season distemper 
| threw the gelding out of training, and he was 
| worked only a little. Walter Leonard was bought 
by Walter L. Ripley of North Grafton and Frank 
E. Stevens of Cumberland Hills for $65 as a two- 
year-old, but stands his present owner several 
times that amount. 
! Mr. Quinn named Walter Leonard along with 
| Prince Whips and Tadcaster, his two five-year-old 
trotters in the slow green trotting stakes at Provi- 
dence and Hartford,entries for which closed Mon- 
day night, and also for the breeders’ meeting at 
Readville. The Quinn horses will goto the Green 
dale track in the course of a few weeks. 

Chester W. Lasell, proprietor of the Oakhurst 
Farm at Whitinsville, was in Worcester one day 
last week and unfolded his plans for the season 
to some Worcester friends. Mr. Lasell expects 
to have in training this season between fifteen 
and twenty horses, making a far larger number 
than hasever been sent out from Oakhurst in 
any former year. All of the horses at Oakhurst, 
with the single exception of the roan gelding Gag- 
naunt, are in fine condition, but Gagnaunt, who 
has been named in a number of trotting stakes, is 
a pretty sick horse. The gelding was raced for 
three or four years at the pace, going to a fast 
mark; he has now been shifted over, and if he 
recovers from his sickness all right will be used 
as a trotter. 

Mr. Lasell hes anumber of green or unmarked 
trotters at Oakhurst, and from the number he 
confidently expects to place one or two in the 2.10 
or 2.12 lists before the seasonis over. The colt 
Melton, for which Mr. Lasell paid much money in 
Lexington, a year ago at this time, has wintered 
finely, and in his four-year-old form promises to 
be very fast. Then there is Dick Berry, Prof. 
Shaler, Jim P. and several others that are ex- 
pected to redound credit to Oakhurst and to their 
sires ere the snow flies again. The Oakhurst 
horses will be trained, a portion at the farm track 
in Whitinsville and the balance at Brockton 
track. Abe Johnson,as usual, will have charge 
of the Brockton horses, while Mr. Lasell will do 
his own driving of those left at Whitinsville. 

Regarding his two stud stallions, Rubinstein 





but the horse is more than holding his own. 

Why is it that Jim Allen has started an auto 
station? I saw him ridingin one of the things 
lately. Has good old Howdy joined the has 
beens? 

Ed. Lucke of New Britain has just added sev- 
eral new ones to his stable. Two of them are 
Vendee (2.26), a brown mare, by Vendor. She is 
five years old, stands 15.3, and weighs 1050. The 
other is a three-year-old called Venvert, sired by 
Albert S., and out of Winifred K. Ed. will do 
some training this year, and may be heard from 
later. 

It is a little early to hear from Charter Oak yet, 
but a few more days of dry weather will start 
them up. 

The East Hartford Driving Club gave a well- 
attended banquet April 7, at which about fifty 
lovers of the horse discussed the sport between 
mouthfuls. Editor Henry B. Hale was toast- 
master, and made his usual hit with the boys. 
President E. P. Yates and secretary F.C. Burn- 
ham of the Hartford Club were among the guests 
of the evening. Banquets are not enough for the 
boys, and'they are talking up an old-fashioned 
dance and supper for the near future. 

“THE REINSMAN.” 
Geod Outleek for New England Fishing 
During the Coming Season. 

be ape delightful, cheery and ever-welcome 
spring is at hand. The quiet stillness of the for- 
est is broken by the merry sounds of the wood- 
land songsters and the soft murmur of the bab- 
bling brook as it winds its way toward the ocean. 
These are the true harbingers of the approach- 
ing season, and are eagerly looked forward to 
each year by that army of sportsmen who pro- 
claim *‘ Izaak Walton” as their king, and safe 
to say thereis no section in the country where 
they can satisfy their appetite for good fish- 
ing as well as in the confines of old New 
England. The exodus toward Maine has 
already commenced, for in all this grand 
country, Maine, with its magnificent area of 
forest lands covered with an iniricate network 
of streams and rivers and abounding in. lakes 
and ponds, stands alone both in fishing and hunt- 
ing, and the supply may almost be termed inex- 
haustible, for the State looks after these _pre- 
serves in a faithful and efficient manner. They 
are continually stocked with the choicest variety 
of fish, and are safely guarded during the close 
season. When one considers that there are over 
1600 lakes and ponds _and over five ‘undred 
streams in the State of Maine where good fishing 
can be indulged in, including the best specimens 
of land-locked salmon and speckled trout, and 
that according to the naturalist the average trout 
will lay from 500 to 1500 eggs in a single season, 
then there is surely no danger of a scarcity. 

First comes Sebago Lake, situated in the south- 
ern — of Maine a few miles from Portland 
celebrated for its large land-locked salmon and 
trout. Farther north one will find any number of 
lakes and ponds, all stocked with the choicest of 
fish from the famous salmon to the lesser. varie- 
ties, gy perch, bass, pickerel, etc., until he 
reaches the far-famed Rangeley Region, which 
has long been celebrated as a great game terri- 
tory, and the repitation of which as a hunting 
ground is only equaled by the remarkable fishin 
which can be obtained in the vast bodies of inlan 
water which cover this section. Farther north is 
Moosehead, the pride of New England’s lakes, 
easily reached by the Boston & Maine Railroad an 
connections, and joining with a chain of lakes 
and river which are a source of divine Wey and 

leasure tothe fisherman or canoeist. ashing- 
on County has also become prominent as a fish- 
jag region on account of its easy accessibility, 





(2.05) and Director W., Mr. Lasell said prospects 
were good. Rubinstein has been bred to a num- 
ber of good individual mares this spring, and sev 
eral with fast marks have also been booked for 
this year. Mr. Lasell has great confidence in the 
ability of his young stallion Director W. to sire 
speed of a high class, and contemplates breeding 
a number of his own mares to the son of Direc- 
tor. . 
Lester Dore of Taunton was another of Worces- 
ter’s horseman visitors last week. Dore came up 
with amare that he has been wintering at his 
farm in Taunton for Charles Case of this city, 
and during his brief stay paid his respectstoa 
number of his friends. He spoke enthusiastically 
of the racing outiook in this vicinity, and believes 
the New England Half-Mile Track Circuit, when 
fairly under way, will be stronger than ever. 
George S. Dixon bought last. week from Dr. F. 
H. Kendrick a well-matched road team of consid- 
erable speed. One of the pair is the bay mare 
Bessie Jadu (2.183). The mare went to her mark 
as a pacer, but knows nothing but the trot when 
on the road. 
John W. Knibbs, treasurer of Worcester Driv- 
ing Park Company, is at his office once again after 
being laid up ror neariy two weeks with muscular 
rheumatism. 
Millie T. Sayles will be located at Greendale 
track again this year with quite a good string of 
horses. He is nowin Worcester with the trotting 
sire Sable Wilkes (2.18), which he bought during 
the winter from F. C. Sayles of Pawtucket. 

THE ROADMAN. 
Worcester, Mass., April 13. 
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Hartford (Ct.) Notes. 


The driving club is growing rapidly under the 
new management, no less than twenty-five mem 
bers having been admitted in the last two meet- 
ings. The new officers are a hustling lot of young 
men, and will keep things moving while in office. 
The matinee committee has not been made up 
yet, but the races on the new half-mile track at 
Charter Oak will probably be started early in 
June. 

Now that the roads are rapidly getting into 
shape, many fine rigs are to be seen on the streets | 
and roads about town. There are muny auto- | 














and so on one might go on indefinitely mention- 
ing the different places so easily reached within 
the borders of the Pine Tree State, not touching 
on the vast areas in the Province of Quebec nor 
the unlimited tracts of New Brunswick and New- 
foundland. Nor are these the only places where 
success crowns the fishing sport, for only a few 
hours’ ride from Boston is the famous Lake 


three-pound bucket of ointment. I have used all 

kinds of hoof ointments but yours is far superior to 

themall. It keeps the foot soft and makes it grow. 
W. R. BOWEN. 


Our New England and Nova scotia patrons can get 
Harrold’s Hoof Ointment from: Edwin D. Bither, 
Readville, Mass.; L. A. Hastings, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Forbes & Wallace, Springfield, Mass.; T. W. Rounds 
Company, Providence, R. I. ; Ralph W. Merrill, Bangor, 
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‘For Man and His Horse 
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| A Household and Stable Requisite 
Unrivaled for Both Man and Beast. 


Greene's Infallible Liniment can be satisfac- 
torily employed in the successful treatment of 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, enlarged glands, 
galls, lame back, pains, rheumatism, sore feet, 
sore muscles, sore tendons, sore throat, sprains, 
stiff neck, strains, swellings, thrush and wounds. 
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In every household, every stable, every shor 
or factory, the gymnasium and the training 
quarters, wherever there is a chance for acci- 
dents it is prudent and wise to keep on hand some 
antiseptic healing dressing that will subdue acute 
pain, quickly overcome inflammation and swell- 
ing, and promote the healing of all manner of 
hurts and injuries; something that can be used 
with confidence and satisfaction. Sucha remedy 
is Greene’s Infallible Liniment ™}\\° 
is as applicable to the little hurts of the tender- 
fleshed child as to severe injuries of man or 
his horse. 

Greene's Infallible Liniment is not a sell-you 
one-bottle stuff, but an honest and meritorious 
article in the manufacture of which no trouble 
or expense has been spared to secure a dressing 
that will give general satisfaction. 

Most druggists and dealers in veterinary medi 

cines keep Greene’s Infallible Lintment. Acce})! 
no substitute. Thereis noother liniment like I! 
or “just as good.” Try it and you will feel that It 
is just the remedy you wished for, a univers! 
antiseptic, soothing and healing dressing adapted 
to human flesh and horse flesh and equally satis 

factory for the hurts and ills of yourself, your 
family and your horse. Three sizes, price 2c 

50c. and $1.00. Express charges 
prepaid on all cash orders to 















points where we have no agts. @477 

A liberal sample for this 

fo femeggeoen me and i AS a/7 
pay postage. J. W. 

Greene & Co., Chicago. \4 Y 








Winnipesaukee in New Hampshire, around 
whose shores in days gone by the red man 
was wont to hunt and fish; also Lake Sun- 
apee, which nestles cosily among the. hills of 
southeast New Hampshire, and which needs 
no description as a resort for the vacationist or 
fisherman. The large steamers which sail over 
this lake afford a fine opportunity for the sports- 
man to try his hand without inconvenience, in 
any portion of the lake; also the innumerable 
mountain streams and brooks, where trout fishing 
is a sport coherent with the spring life of the 
natives; the same in Vermont, where the waters 
of the historic Champlain form a delightful re- 
treat for the person desirable of good sport, 
coupled with an ideal camping ground; and the 
quiet stillness of the ever pveautiful Memphre- 
magog, which extends into the borders of 
Canada, serves as an attraction for the devotees 
of this sport, and so on down to the old Bay State, 
from whose western streams and lakes trout, 
ag wea perch, bass, etc., are hooked every year 
n large quantities. 

Thus while the birds are gladly welcoming the 
advent of spring with their merry voices, and the 
woodsman Cy ring to again enter his forest 
home, while the fish are frol cing in the pools and 
streams after their long season’s imprisonment, 
the sportsman is not at all idle; he S$ cleaned 
and got in readiness all his paraphernalia; his 
camping outfit is being patched and repaired, and 
the faithful guideis anticipating a visit to those 
familiar haunts and woods where true enjoyment 
= be ursuit of nature’s purest sport can be 

oyed. 

nother week znd the rush will be on; ample 
accommodations will be provided for every one; 
then luck and a heavy string to the sports- 
man for 1902. 








Tom (2.193), Bonnie Kirkland (2.234) and 
others, to the Empire City track to train. 


The pamphlet called “ Fishing and Hunting,” 
pounaned by the General Passenger Department, 

ston & Maine Railroad, Boston, describes the 
fishing resorts in detail, and will be sent to any 
address on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


will take his stable of horses, including King 





and more, by a circular. Sent free by C. B. 
mobiles here, in the neighborhood of two hundred, | Barrett, importer, Boston, for particulars 
| 


What is German Peat Moss? What is it for? 
What does it cost? All thesequestions answered, 


\ 
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Futurity Stake 


FOR FOALS OF 1902. 


The Lamoille Valley Fair Ground Co: 
pany 


Offers the following Futurity Stake for foals \' 
to be raced for as three-year-olds, at the 


LAMOILLE VALLEY FAIR, 


To be held at Morrisville, Vt., in the fall of 1% 
CON DITIONS—Each nominator shall }« 





the company as entrance fee asum equal to ¢! 


1, 18 ) 
shall be named, 25 per cent. on Sept. 1, 14, and 
cent. on Sept. 1, 1905. 


Any nominator can name as many entries as - 


sires. The whole amount received will be ' 
divided between trotters and 1 
purses, and $100 will be added by the Compary ' 


pacers. makin 


urse. Nominators payiug two or more full > 
‘ees will be allowed to start two colts, one | 


class. Nominators forfeit only the amount pal 
failure to pay any installment when due. [ie 


pany reserves the right to declare off the sta» 
ailure to receive a satisfactory number of ‘ 


Colts sold prior to Sept. i, 1904, nomination ( 
said colt. 


Entries Close April 25, 1902. 


Rules of the National Trotting Associat 
hich this ber, to govern, ¢\: 





Jerome Whelpley, White Plains, N. Y., | ferein provided Mile heats. best three it! 


Hopples allowed. Any colt distan: 


ress. 
field entitled to first money only; balance of t! 
to start as ina new race for the rest of the 
Purses divided 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. Make « 
tothe undersigned. Send for entry blanks. 


The track of this company at Morrisvill: 


one of the best half-mile tracks in the State. * 
been thoronghly rebuilt under the new mari- 
First-class accommodations. 


O. M. WAVERMAN, Secretory: | 


Morrisville. 









































